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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fall of the Schuman Coalition on Monday night was brought 
T about by its Socialist element, who apparently thought that 
such a move would benefit them at the local elections in October. It 
will certainly not benefit Europe and it can do nothing but harm to 
the reputation of France. That this should have happened at the 
very moment when M. Bidault was at The Hague discussing the 
most dangerous crisis which has arisen in Europe since the war 
was almost too bad to be true. At the very moment when decision 
and when France seemed to be getting back to her 
true position of responsibility in Europe, the 
the Left-wing Socialists, for their 


appy about the whole 


was essential, 
Socialists—or rather 
more responsible leaders seem to 


to make decision im- 











business—chose 





There could be no more welcome present to the worst 
*s of France, whose insidious argument has always been that 
never again be fit to play an enlightened part in the affairs 


f Europe. There was not the excuse that the vote against the 
Government was called for on urgent domestic grounds. The 
Radical resolution, which the Socialists seized upon and drove to 
the extreme, a reduction in the Service estimates which 
was littke more than nominal. This protest would do nothing to 
ve the efficiency of the French forces, even if that were its 

Even the shame that the confused and divided 
st Party can give itself I 


concerned 


ful excuse 
f an 


means 


injection of strength by this 


is illusory. If‘the party is going to break ° ywn it will only postpone 
its final collapse by poli tical ‘drug-taking. In the meantime the 
French Communist Party, roused to the alert by the best news it has 
had months, stands by ready to welcome those Socialists who 


have always hankered after the so-called “ solidarity of the workers.” 
The most that can be hoped is that somehow a new coalition will 
be patched together to menace, and to keep Com- 


munists oats 


thic 


Stave of 


each Others 








and Gaullists from 


The New Palestine Truce 


It is good news that the Arabs should have 
in Palestine, and the conditions which they 
acceptance must be regarded as both 
truce worked to the advantage of the Zionists 


Officials on the spot were not able to prevent 


agreed to another truce 

attached to their 
and just. The last 
The United Nations 


the smuggling in of 


sensible 


arms ; yet it 


Jewish combatants or, it is reasonably believed, of foreign arms, 
whereas the Arabs had no means of securing reinforcements. In) 
Jerusalem, the truce enabled the Jews to convert a position of almost 
desperate siege into a local offensive. By asking that immigration 
should cease during the truce and that the thousands of displaced 
Arabs should return to their homes, the Arab League is merely 
trying to ensure that the new truce should be less one-sided than 
the last. It is for Count Bernadotte to reconcile, if possible, these 
conditions with those which have already been attached by Israel 
to its acceptance of the new truce. If he fails, the second truce 
will be stillborn, and we shall be back where we were a fortnight 
ago. It is to be hoped, however, that the Count’s tact will be able 
to use the double acceptance as a basis on which to negotiate a 
final settlement. Here he is likely to find Jewish intransigence even 
more of an obstacle than Arab obstinacy. The Jews are reluctant 
to abandon any of the conquests they have won by diplomacy or by 
that if there is to be any settlement in the 
Middle East they must be made to abandon most of their more 
ivagant claims and give effective guarantees that they will not 
overstep any agreed territorial or political bounds in the future. 
Unfortunately it looks as though the pace in Israel is being set by 
the terrorists, while the Israeli Government is afraid not to keep 
up with them. It is only thus that the deplorable incident of the 
kidnapping of the five British employees of the Jerusalem Electric 
Corporation can be explained. There would be more reason for 
confidence in the truce if the Israeli Government repudiated this act 
of hooliganism instead of condoning it. 


is clear 


extr 


Counter-Offensive in Malaya 

Internal security measures in Malaya are now on the scale of a 
minor military campaign, with the under-manned police forces 
closely integrated with British and Gurkha troops, lately reinforced 
by a battalion from Hongkong. The task of the authorities is 
thankless and difficult. Similar poem, both in Malaya and in 
other parts of the “ Greater - ast Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” were 
solved by the Japanese by a resort to indiscriminate ruthlessness ; 
wholesale and a burning of villages deterred the civil 
population guerrillas the administrative support 


massacres 
from giving the 
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without which they could not operate. For us a policy of reprisals 
is utterly unthinkable, and we are committed in Malaya, as we have 
so often been committed in other parts of the world, to the slow, 
exacting task of combating terrorism by fair and legal means. 
Delay in appreciating the potential gravity of the situation and in 
introducing emergercy legislation to cope with it undoubtedly lost 
us ground initially ; but now the forces of law and order seem to 
be within sight of wresting the initiative from the Communist- 
inspired bands of Chinese whose difficulties, especially—and this is 
important—of intercommunication, are bound to increase even though 
no decisive action can be fought against them. Meanwhile, while 
armoured cars nose their way up estate roads between the endless 
grey ranks of rubber trees and beleaguered police posts return the 
fire of their assailants, an admirable plan for a Malay University 
has been approved by the authorities in Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur and foundation date has been fixed for October 1. It 
is not too much to hope that by then conditions in the Peninsula 
will be getting back towards normal. 


Italian Colonies 

The reports now being made by the investigating commission set 
up by the Council of Foreign Ministers to consider the future of the 
former Italian colonies in Africa may or may not provide the 
material for a sound and unbiased judgement on this difficult matter. 
Since the Council was itself divided on this matter, and since this 
division is, at least in part, reflected among the members of the com- 
mission, the chance that an agreed solution will be found on all 
points is small. And even if it were large, it would still be next 
to impossible to find an arrangement acceptable both to the Italians 
and to a majority of the inhabitants of their former colonies, since 
the Italians want the colonies back and a majority of the inhabitants 
want nothing of the sort. So there is a double chance of deadlock. 
But in the meantime the issues are being kept very much alive by a 
correspondence in The Times in which the arguments on both sides 
have been put with force. The principal arguments of those who 
wish to keep the Italians out are, first that their colonial record 
has been, on balance, bad, even in pre-Fascist days, and second that 
to restore their power in any part of their former colonies would lead 
to a disastrous revulsion of feeling among all African peoples. 
Those who wish to let the Italians in argue that their record is, on 
balance, good, and that if their colonies are not restored there will be 
a disastrous set-back to the hopes of the Western Powers that Italian 
sympathies will remain with them. There is, of course, some truth 
in all these arguments, but there can be no question of putting Italy 
in charge of any of the former colonies except as trustee for the 
United Nations. And in the case of some the experiment of direct 
administration of the United Nations should be tried. The British, 
American and Russian members of the commission found that 
Somaliland wanted four-Power trusteeship ; but this is not neces- 
sarily the only form. In any case, the war-time pledge that the 
Senussi should not again come under Italian rule must be honoured. 


The Price of Coal 


The size of Lord Hyndley’s “ promising surplus ” achieved by the 
Coal Board in the first quarter of 1948 was duly announced on 
Monday. It was half a million pounds. Just what sort of promise 
does this surplus give? It is clearly not very rosy, for at this 
rate it will take nearly twelve years to wipe out the loss of 
£23,250,000 made in 1947. So Lord Hyndley must have meant that 
the surplus will be increased in later months. There are two ways 
in which such a desirable end might be sought. Either the Coal 
Board could go on putting up prices; or it might intensify its 
attempt to reduce costs. Everyone agrees with the Board that 
the second alternative is the only reasonable one—except the 
miners, who, on the evidence of the Annual Report published last 
week, seem to imagine that the dehghtful process of more pay for 
less work can go on indefinitely. But the reduction of costs is not 
only the more reasonable alternative. Before this year is out it may 
be revealed as the only possible one. For prices can only go on being 
raised so long as the consumers are able and willing to pay them. But 
the signs of sales resistance are beginning to appear. Last week’s 
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reduction in the prices of certain lower grade coals is a case in point, 
It was, of course, called for in apy case by the need to correct the 
absurd distortion of prices brought about in the war, under which 
bad coal was made relatively dear and good coal relatively cheap, 
But it was also called for by the fact it was impossible to sell the 
lower grades at all without such a reduction. Nor is that all, 
Overseas demand is beginning to flag and to become more selective. 
So here again the Board may be faced with the alternative of reducing 
the price or being left with the coal. The trend of production ip 
Europe, and in Poland and Germany in particular, indicates that the 
choice may be posed very soon now. The need to reduce costs may 
be much more urgent than the general public realises. It would in- 
deed be a curious state of affairs if the nationalised coal industry were 
the first to hit up against the old menace of mass unemployment. 


The Hanging Controversy 


After the rejection by the Lords of the new compromise provision 
on capital punishment it seems clear that the whole question will 
have to be dropped for the moment. The Criminal Justice Bill as 
it was originally introduced, i.e. without any reference to capital 
punishment at all, is far too valuable to be sacrificed, or postponed 
till 1950, by cross-arguments about hanging. There are two clearly 
opposed points of view one, held by a majority of the House of 
Commons, that hanging is not a deterrent and we can well afford, 
and should afford, to suspend the penalty at any rate for an experi- 
mental period of five years. The Lords having rejected the new 
clause to that effect added to the Bill by a Private Members’ motion, 
there was a great deal to be said for the compromise clause which 
the Government carried through the Commons last week. It is no 
doubt illogical. You cannot distinguish on strictly logical lines 
between different types of murder. But none of the arguments used 
in the House of Lords has any relevance for persons who want 
capital punishment abolished altogether. They are not at all 
impressed by being told that a man who beats his wife’s head in 
will only get imprisonment for life. That is what they want al] 
murderers to get; and the fact that under the clause a con- 
siderable number of murderers would not get a death sentence is a 
strong argument for the clause in the minds of those who 
voted for the suspension of the death penalty. It is not convincing, 
moreover, to say that in the mind of a potential murderer the 
difference between hanging and life imprisonment is so great that 
he would carefully murder by methods which would ensure him 
the latter penalty. However, the great thing is to get the Criminal 
Justice Bill passed into law, and that involves postponing the capital 
punishment issue for this session. 


Decline of the Tudors 


It was inevitable that the Tudor II aircraft, with its variant the 
Tudor V, should be abandoned after the publication of the second 
Courtney Report, with its dismal tale of carelessness, confusion of 
aim, and bureaucratic buck-passing. Much the same story had been 
told by the same Committee in its report on the Tudor I published 
last January. In fact, if anything, the perférmance over the Tudor II 
touched new depths. It could at least be argued that the experi- 
mental work on the Tudor I would be of general and permanent 
instructive value, and that the chances of ultimate success with this 
type were reasonably good. But neither claim could be made for the 
Tudor II. It was a failure in every sense, and failure on this scale 
simply cannot be tolerated any longer. The purchase of 22 Canadait 
aircraft to fill the gap in the British production line and meet the needs 
of the Empire routes is the best that can be done in these circum- 
stances. But special precautions will have to be taken to avoid another 
fracas on this scale, and that may entail the discharge of individual 
culprits. For whereas the conclusion concerning the Tudor I 
was that nobody was to blame, the conclusion concerning the 
Tudor II was that everybody was to blame—the B.O.A.C. for not 
making up its mind, the designers for technical errors, and above 
all the Ministries of Supply and Civil Aviation for delay and the 
evasion of responsibility. A search for scapegoats is always 
dangerous. But the success of the Americans in producing civil 
aircraft shows that the difficulties cannot be entirely blamed on 
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natural causes. They must be partly due to failures by known men, 
and fantastically expensive failures they have been. 


Doctors’ Service 


On the whole the National Health Service appears to be making 
a good beginning, and it is encouraging that a start is to be made on 
building a large health centre, which will be necessarily experimental, 
at Stoke Newington, The new service cannot wurk with full efficiency 
till such centres exist in all large towns, for they are an integral part 
of the whole conception ; it is peculiarly unfortunate that shortages 
in the building industry prevent immediate progress with their con- 
struction. Meanwhile it is well that the action of a small minority 
of doctors in refusing for one reason or another to take patients on 
their list should have been ventilated in the House of Commons 
on Monday. Miss Alice Bacon quoted a number of such cases, 
notably those of doctors who refused patients on the ground that 
they were fully able to pay on the old basis. This, in the case of a 
service open to the whole population on equal terms, is quite 
intolerable. The Minister of Health is no doubt right in saying 
that all responsible medical opinion condemns it, and he will be 
widely supported in any steps he may feel able to take to check 
this particular abuse ; his statement that 99 per cent. of the popula— 
tion have lower incomes than the average G.P. will under the new 
scheme is striking. Discrimination against particular members of 
families on the ground of age or health is open to equal condemnation, 
and to give a warning that persons will not get the same attention 
as before unless they remain paying patients is a plain attempt to 
sabotage the whole of the Health Service Act. Doctors who have 
accepted service under the Act are under a moral, and quite possibly 
a legal, obligation to give the service for which the Act provides. 
It is, it must be repeated, only a small minority who are proving 
guilty of what under the new conditions musi be regarded as 
unprofessional conduct. The profession itself should find a way of 
bringing them into line. 


An Eastern Visitor 

It is not necessary to be a Pravda leader-writer to suspect that 
there is more behind the visit of the Shah of Persia than is allowed 
to meet the eye. The ostensible reason for the trip is to give the 
young monarch a chance to study recent industrial and technical 
developments here, and no doubt he will find much of what he is 
shown interesting and be able to make use of his new knowledge 
when he gets back home. But it is a fair guess that the Shah 
has been impelled to pay us a visit as much by the rather dis- 
couraging state of Persian politics as by the slightly more encouraging 
state of British industry. There have been many signs recently 
that Persia is reaching one of those periodic crises in her national 
life when the urge to make a violent change becomes almost 
impossible to check. It is natural that in these circumstances many 
Persians should transfer their hopes from Parliament to the Throne, 
and as things are at present an extension of the royal power looks 
a likely possibility. It is significant that the Home Affairs Committee 
of the Majlis (Lower House) recently accepted a Bill which would 
revive the Senate—an integral part of Parliament which, however, 
Persia has managed to get along without for the past thirty years. 
In the Senate thirty per cent. of the members would be nominees 
of the Shah and, more impoftant, the Senate has the power to 
dissolve the Majlis. That some Persians foresee the development of 
events along these lines is shown by the recent appearance in 
Teheran of what is called an “ Anti-Dictatorial Fund,” in which 
the extreme Left (the Russian-backed Tudeh party) and the extreme 
Right are united by common fear of what would happen to them if 
the Shah ruled through a subservient Senate and without a Majlis. 
It may be said that Persian internal politics are no concern 
of this country. This is true, in so far as they do not affect 
our oil concession in the South. The British Government has 
always encouraged a strong central Government in Persia, though 
when strength degenerated into dictatorship, as happened under Reza 
Shah, our support had to be withdrawn. While wishing well to the 
present Shah we must hope that he will reproduce his father’s energy 
and patriotism without his father’s taste for autocracy. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. JOSEPH WESTWOOD, who was killed in a motor 
accident over the week-end, was one of that little band of 
very small men on the Labour benches—Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Silverman and Mr. Reeve are three more—who make up in liveliness 
what they lack in inches ; when Mr. Speaker opened the proceedings 
on Monday with a reference to him Scottish Members in particular 
regretted his loss. Questions proceeded in an orderly manner 
until Mr. Platts-Mills objected to Sir Thomas Moore describing 
the mining of the destroyers ‘ Saumaurez’ and ‘ Volage’ in Albanian 
waters in 1946 as “the murder of British sailors.” Mr. Platts-Mills 
rose to a long point of order and was rebuked by Mr. Speaker for 
trying to teach him his business. Mr. Piratin pressed the point and 
was told in his turn that “common courtesy” demanded that the 
Speaker should be given notice of complicated points of order and 
that Members should not try to “catch him out.” As points of 
order have precedence over all others, and any Member on his 
feet must give way, the House became impatient at such persistent 
attempts to score political points in disguise. 
* * * 7 

There was a chance that Monday’s business would finish early, 
but the Opposition decided to resist the Order to preserve the 
tillage acreage in the country and both Monday and Tuesday were 
accordingly devoted to agriculture. On the Labour benches there 
was much speculation why Mr. Hudson, the Minister of Agriculture 
under the Coalition Government, no longer deals with this subject 
in the House, some people suggesting that it is because he is not 
prepared to attack Mr. Williams, who served under him during the 
war, others that it is because he believes Mr. Williams to be the 
Labour Party’s greatest asset in the countryside ‘and that he wants 
to drive him from office. In any event Mr. Dugdale, who has taken 
his place, was objective and conciliatory, and Mr. George Brown, 
the Parliamentary Secretary, referred to him unusually as a man 
for whom he had “ great affection.” 

* * * * 

Tuesday’s debate was concerned chiefly with the question of 
imported feeding-stuffs and the mathematics of the Minister of Food. 
The opposition was on firmer ground and Mr. Dugdale’s figures 
demand a reply which they could not receive at such short notice. 
Mr. Williams told an encouraging story of rising output in all 
branches of agriculture, and got such wholehearted support from his 
own side that Mr. Joynson Hicks, following Mr. Collins, the Labour 
Member for Taunton, referred to him as the Honourable Member 
for Utopia. But the debate was well-informed and the attendance 
showed that agriculture is less than ever a “forgotten” industry. 

* * 7 . 

On Wednesday, with a Scottish debate in the Commons, interest 
again shifted to the House of Lords, where Lord Pakenham 
announced the decision to buy Canadian aircraft for B.O.A.C. 
No Member of the Government has been called upon to 
master so many different subjects in so short a time, and after Lord 
Pakenham had presented his case the decision itself was scarcely 
questioned ; the debate concerned itself mostly with the Courtney 
Report. There was one heated moment when Lord Balfour of 
Inchrye said he thought Lord Pakenham’s phrases about a socialised 
industry sounded as if they had been written by an official—words 
which Lord Pakenham hotly resented. Lord Douglas was also 
brought to his feet when Lord Swinton said “it would be worth 
his place on those benches” to make an impartial enquiry irto the 
internal air-lines of Britain. But these gusts only momentarily 
disturbed a house which found the debate difficult to follow and 
the sultriness of the day difficult to resist. Lord Addison made it 
plain that the Government were open to suggestions about the 
reorganisation of the departments concerned with civil aviation and 
seemed to suggest that Lord Pakenham might net be filling the same 
post next year. There are strong arguments for abolishing the 
Ministry altogether, and Lord Pakenham, having rendered one post 
superfluous, would be the last man to retain an office for the sake of 
If the art of politics is to render Government unnecessary 
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BERLIN: THE NEXT STEP 


HE situation at Berlin remains static. That it can remain 

static indefinitely is impossible. It must be resolved or grow 
gravely worse. By what means can the latter disaster be avoided? 
That is the consideration which beyond all others is engaging, and 
must ceaselessly, engage, the attention of the Governments of the 
Western Powers. It is well to remember that it is pretty certainly 
engaging the attention of the Russians equally. In diplomacy as 
well as war we are too apt so to concentrate on our own diffi- 
culties as to forget that our opponent may be in no better case. 
Russia has, for months past, been resolved to get the Allied 
Powers out of Berlin, and for a very sufficient reason. She is 
bent on matching the Allies’ organisation of Western Germany 
by the constitution of a Government of Eastern Germany. That 
Government could have no possible seat but Berlin, and Berlin 
would be no possible seat so long as two-thirds of it was controlled 
by the Western Allies. Hence the ceaseless irritations and pin- 
pricks to which the Western Powers were perpetually subjected 
in Berlin before the provocation entered on its present phase. 
Hence the dissolution of the Allied Control Council by the 
ostentatious exit of Marshal Sokolovsky. Hence the dissolution 
of the Four-Power Kommandatura by the similar exit of the less 
important Russian representative on that body. Hence, in short, 
the deterioration of relations between Russia and the Western 
Powers till they have reached a stage so critical that any further 
degeneration must place the preservation of peace in grave 
jeopardy. 

But Russia’s position is much less satisfactory than might 
appear. So far as Berlin itself is concerned she has tactical 
advantages. The Western Powers by their air-lift can bring in 
enough provisions to feed their sectors and enough coal to keep 
essential industries running at perhaps half-speed. They may 
even improve on the present achievement, particularly since 
much of it has been carried through in the worst of weather. But 
the operation is costly ; winter, if the transportation is kept up 
till then, will slow it down or stop it altogether. And the situation 
is altogether too fantastic to be thought of as quasi-permanent. 
There is always the possibility, moreover, that some incident in 
the air may create a situation critical in the last degree. All that 
may be conceded, but a distinction must be made between such 
tactical moves as Russia’s obstruction of road, rail and water 
transport and the Allies’ improvisation of the air-lift in rejoinder, 
and the general position of Russia and of the Allies in Germany 
and the rest of Europe. The Allies, apart from Berlin, are steadily 
consolidating their strength. Marshall Aid is in active operation. 
The members of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation are already benefiting by the goods and dollars 
America is providing. Relations between the five Brussels Treaty 
Powers are becoming steadily closer, as this week’s successful 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at The Hague shows clearly. And 
there is no question that a military understanding, general or 
specific, between them and the five European Powers will soon 
materialise, though the fact that military representatives from the 
United States and Canada are already here to take part in the 
Five-Power military conversations in London achieves all that 
is necessary at present. All this is to the good, though there is 
some doubt, even so, whether practical measures are being prose- 
cuted with the speed and energy which the international situation 
demands. 

How, in comparison with all this, does Russia stand? She has 
attempted openly and undisguisedly to wreck the Marshall Aid 
plan and has conspicuously failed. Her authority has been 
dramatically challenged by the Yugoslav Communists, who are 
likely at their congress this week to reaffirm uncompromisingly 


their resistance to domination by the Cominform—in other words 
by the Kremlin. Marshal Tito was emphatic on that in his 
opening address. In Czechoslovakia, powerless as the people 
temporarily are, the recent Sokol festival gave opportunity for 
remarkable manifestations of loyalty to the old, and hostility to 
the new, régime. Recent elections, in Italy, in Finland, ip 
Holland, have shown Communism in those countries to be steadily 
declining, and whatever Government emerges from the chaos the 
defeat of the Schuman administration in France has created it 
is not likely to further the Communist cause in any way. In 
Germany, moreover—and this may prove the most important 
factor of all—Russia is making more enemies every day. Apart 
from the Communists to whom she is showing calculated indul- 
gence she is steadily alienating all sections of the population— 
in Berlin because of her deliberate attempt to coerce the Western 
Allies by starving two and a half million Berliners ; her own offer 
to feed them may give her some small tactical advantage if the 
food does actually materialise, but it will not affect the under- 
lying hostility of everyone in the city. In the Russian zone, accord- 
ing to all information available, the régime is harsher than in 
the West, and the activities of the secret police, who have spirited 
Germans by the thousand away to various concentration camps, 
are creating a bitterness that will not soon or easily be dispelled. 

For all these reasons Russia may be as anxious as any other 
Power concerned to find some way out of the present impasse. 
The United States is credited with a desire to bring the whole 
dispute before the United Nations. That the Charter affords 
ample scope for that cannot be doubted. It was to deal with 
precisely this kind of situation that U.N.O. was created—with 
the full co-operation of the Soviet Union. It is likely that if the 
matter were discussed by the Security Council Russia would be 
isolated, apart from her accustomed satellites, and the situation 
would be the same if it were carried to the Assembly. But 
Russia would no doubt find means in the former case of using 
her veto to good effect, and in any event there is no reason to 
suppose that she would feel more hesitation in defying resolutions 
passed by U:N.O. than she has in violating openly agreements 
formally concluded with the Allies about the quadripartite admini- 
stration of Berlin. The right course, and the obvious course, is 
to resume as soon as possible the Four-Power talks between 
Foreign Ministers. There is ample opportunity for constructive 
agreement regarding not only Berlin but Germany as a whole if 
tenth of the good will is shown that was assumed when the post- 
war agreements were first contracted. That Russia probably 
desires such conversations has already been suggested, both for the 
reasons indicated and because she would like to trade Berlin 
against the Ruhr, either claiming a share in administration of the 
one as a condition of recognising again the right of the Allies to 
a share in the administration of the other, or demanding that as 
return for her abandonment of an gnterest in the Ruhr the Allies 
should abandon interest in Berlin. 

Whatever discussion there may be of such points if and when 
a Four-Power conference is held, there can be no kind of pre- 
judgement of them in advance. Neither—and this is the crux 
of the whole matter—can there be any possibility of engaging in 
any conversations while the present situation in Berlin continues. 
To find a formula which may enable Russia to desist from her hos- 
tile acts without appearance of capitulation will not be easy, and 
she has made it the more difficult by the abandonment in her last 
Note of even the pretence that the steps she has taken are due to 
technical traffic difficulties. But when the American Ambassador 
in Moscow casually observed two months ago that the door was 
always open for a discussion of outstanding issues Mr. Molotov 
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hastened to exploit the suggestion, if only for propaganda purposes, 
and the Soviet Note which is now awaiting an Allied answer 
accepted, however gracelessly, the idea of such discussion. The 
answer is now in course of preparation. It may well be a fateful 
document, and the utmost skill in its formulation is necessary. 
The aim must be to open further the door to Four-Power dis- 
cussions—for no other way out of the present deadlock has been 
suggested except war—and at the same time to ensure that the 
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discussions take place in the only conditions possible, that is, after 
the Russians have abandoned their present policy of blackmail in 
Berlin. The fear that M. Molotov might use the occasion for 
further propaganda is superfluous. Everyone west of the Iron 
Curtain, and mest people east of it, have acquired immunity to 
Russian propaganda long since. The problem of Germany can 
still be solved by agreement, but not while Russia is attempting to 
solve the Berlin problem by force. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE publication of the Dean of Lichfield’s William Temple, which 

I have just finished reading, is an event of the first importance. 
The book is, I know, reviewed in another column and I will make no 
assessment of it beyond saying that it is in every respect worthy of 
the man ; though I did not know William Temple well I knew him 
well enough to recognise the accuracy of the portrait painted here. 
I call the publication an event advisedly. Temple occupied a 
place completely unique in the national life. His faith, his fearless- 
ness, his learning, his manysidedness, the depth and discernment 
of his sympathy, his humour, his integrity, his intellectual capacity, 
distinguished him from all other men in the life not only of the 
Anglican Church or the Churches as a whole, but of the nation. 
I can think of no man who has died in the last twenty years or so 
whose recall to life would be a greater blessing to mankind. To 
say that Dr. Iremonger has brought Temple back would be to credit 
him with the impossible. Yet it is a living Temple that emerges 
from his pages—living, planning, aspiring, directing, trusting— 
greater as a man than even as an Archbishop, essentially human 
and therefore in no sense flawless, but a man with a message from 
the grave as arresting as any he uttered in his lifetime. I am putting 
this high, but I have found the book profoundly impressive as well 
as fascinatingly interesting. Its influence—the influence of a per- 
sonality so vividly interpreted—on men and women of many lands 
besides this may be far beyond what its author ever dreamed. 

* * * * 

There is really a lot to be said for Babel, particularly when all 
the exponents of their own tongues are exponents of the English 
language too. Quite the most interesting lecture school I have 
struck is in full swing at the moment at Cambridge, under the 
auspices of the Board of Extra-Mural Studies. The three hundred 
members, of both sexes, cover no fewer than twenty-eight different 
nations, and while in some cases these are represented by only one 
or two students, countries like Sweden and Switzerland have sent 
something like fifty each. The course lasts for three weeks. Its 
purpose is to give the visitors some idea of almost all aspects of 
British life and institutions. University Professors or lecturers are 
the principal speakers, but Lord Schuster came down to address in 
particular a party of lawyers which forms a kind of inner core of the 
whole company, I was commandeered to talk about the British 
Press, and the singularly variegated, interesting and, I should like 
to think, interested audience I found ranged in the Arts School 
amphitheatre before me gave every manifestation of comprehension 
and keenness. Questions at the end came in good volume, and I 
found they emanated, among others, from an Austrian, a Belgian, 
a Norwegian, a Dutchman, a Frenchman, a German and one or two 
others whom I failed to identify. , 

* * - * 

Lord’s was a strange sight in the latter part of Monday afternoon. 
At least it was strange to me, who am about a one-day-a-year 
observer of cricket. The strangeness was created by Lindwall, who 
bowls with the sort of speed that I believe is known as supersonic. 
When he was on, there was about the length of three pitches between 
him and the wicket-keeper. Lindwall at the beginning of his run 
was fully a pitch behind the bowler’s wicket, Tallon, very prudently, 
not far short of a pitch behind the batsman’s. Lindwall took a 
prodigious run and at the end of it launched the ball. Few of the 
spectators could see it; the Middlesex batsmen apparently some- 
times did and sometimes didn’t. [Edrich ran out to it with his 
pads well in front of the wicket ; l.b.w. b. Lindwall 1. Mann, the 
Captain, did something with the bat at his first ball and the wicket 


was shot to pieces. Robertson played confidently, but the ball gof 
up and banged him on the head, and off he went to the pavilion. 
Tallon; the wicket-keeper, stopped the ball with something other 
than his hands, and doubled up; however, after a minute or two 
of agony he pulled himself together and carried on. And then they 
call cricket a dull game. Anyway, with Sims taking 6 for 65 
Middlesex showed that there are still one or two bowlers available, 
even if we have to look among the over-forties for them. And 
Dewes, with his gallant 51, well asserted the claims of youth. 
+ * *x * 

It needs a good deal of optimism to foresee that a movement to’ 
persuade people to read Hansard will grow into a society competent 
to popularise Parliament generally, in the sense of familiarising the 
common voter with the technique of Parliamentary government, 
but Commander King-Hall, the founder of the Hansard Society, has 
achieved this with remarkable success. I am not surprised that the 
Hansard Society should have been chosen by General Robertson 
to act as mentor to parties of German politicians coming to this 
country from time to time to study the working of democratic 
institutions. This is a delicate as well as a responsible office, for the 
Germans may well be a little suspicious that something is being 
“put over them”; they have been brought up in an aimosphere of 
propaganda. However, the Hansard Society has taken the job on, 
and I gather it wants funds, for it is felt very rightly that to accept 
a Government grant for such a purpose as this would be a great 
mistake. I w:sh the Society luck. If anyone wants to show his sym- 
pathy tangibly the address is 162 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 

* . * * 

Lord Altrincham’s suggestion, at the annual meeting of the London 
Library, that to find a parallel with Mr. Churchill as man of action 
and man of letters you need to go back to Julius Caesar, is 
challenging, but I admit I have at the inoment no amendment to 
propose. It is not recorded, moreover, that Caesar ever did much 
in the way of laying bricks (that was Balbus’s forte) or painting 
pictures, But about Mr. Churchill’s latest contribution to literature 
—and it may well prove to be his greatest—I feel some little dis- 
content. His own countrymen, so far as I can discover, seem likely 
to be about the last people to get a sight of it. The book is out 
in America and has been enthusiastically reviewed. The French 
edition is apparently available. We here are not to get it till 
October. There may be good reasons for that. But it seems a pity. 

* * * * 

The interest people in general are displaying in the new National 
Insurance provisions is remarkable. From the appointed day, 
July sth, enquiries, I am told, have been pouring in in incredible 
volume. It might be supposed that holidaymakers would leave all 
that till they got home. But not at all. Take Sidmouth, for example, 
The Ministry of National Insurance has opened a small office there 
with a staff of four. In the first week they had to deal with 2,000 
callers, seventy per cent. of them non-residents. It is partly, no 
doubt, a very reasonable desire to know what the contribution is 
going to produce in the way of benefits. However that may be, so 
much interest in the new system is all to the good. 

7 * * * 

In referring last week to the elevation of Nottingham University 
College to University rank I gave the number of students at 
Nottingham as 1,200. The figure was taken from the latest statistical 
return of the University Grants Committee, where the actual figure 
for full-time students is given as 1,222. I learn, however, that the 
present number is 1,700. Janus, 
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THE TWILIGHT OF TRUMAN 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 


ARRY S. TRUMAN won his fight with his opponents in the 
Democratic Party for the Presidential nomination, and in 
so doing signed his own and his party’s death warrant at the forth- 
coming election in November. For if there is one prediction on 
which all the political observers in America are agreed, it is that 
Harry Truman’s chances of being ex-President of the United States 
next year are now practically one hundred per cent. In a previous 
article I stated my belief that “ barring a miracle ” Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York and the Republican Party which he leads as its 
presidential candidate would win the election. The miracle did not 
happen. General Eisenhower maintained his refusal to be ‘drafted 
for the Democratic nomination. And after what occurred at the 
Democratic Convention there can be few, even among the General’s 
most ardent admirers, who would not claim that he had been wise 
in doing so. Had he allowed his name to be put in nomination, 
there is little doubt that he would have won it on the first ballot, 
so desperately anxious were all the Democratic delegates to find a 
candidate with whom they could hope to win the election, and 
sO maintain the party in power for another four years. It is also 
possible that with Eisenhower as its leader the party might have 
been able to reconstruct some semblance of unity among its bitterly 
warring factions during the campaign. 

But that is all water over the dam now, though it must be noted 
in passing that perhaps the single most revealing and significant— 
not to add disturbing—feature of the American political situation 
and of the state of American public opinion in this election year is 
the fact, which few political experts would challenge, that there is 
in America today a man who, had he wished, could have won the 
election hands down as the candidate of either party, and might 
even, had he been so inclined and events favoured, have actually 
been the candidate of both. General Eisenhower is a folitical 
phenomenon unique in American history—the man everybody wants, 
Republicans and Democrats alike. But the Republicans got Thomas 
E. Dewey and the Democrats got Harry S. Truman. 

Immediately he knew, from the collapse of the opposition, that 
his nomination was assured, Mr. Truman took a hasty and bold— 
perhaps over-bold—decision. The bitter attack which he had 
launched at the Republican-dominated Eightieth Congress on his 
recent tour of the West—he called it “the worst Congress in 
American history ” and then later amended that to “ perhaps only 
the second worst ”"—gained him a good deal of publicity and some 
favourable popular response. On the strength of that, he apparently 
decided to try to restore his fallen prestige among his followers and to 
pump some fighting spirit into his dejected party by developing his 
preliminary sortie into a full-scale major offensive. So in his accept- 
ance speech to the Convention in Philadelphia at two o’clock in the 
morning he announced his intention, as his “ duty to the American 
people,” of recalling Congress on July 26th to deal with legislation 
on the urgent problems of high prices, housing, civil rights and 
education. 

In reaching that decision Mr. Truman and his political advisers 
probably reasoned something like this : Congress always makes a 
popular whipping-boy with the American people : The Congress 
is dominated by the Republicans; if the recalled Congress fails to 
pass the legislation for which Mr. Truman is asking, in his campaign 
against Mr. Dewey he can place the blame squarely on the Republi- 
cans for inflation, the lack of housing, neglect of civil rights and 
of education; if, on the other hand, Congress should pass any 
of the legislation he has proposed he can claim the credit for having 
taken the initiative and for having forced Congress against its 
wil] to do its duty. 

It is a neat manoeuvre—almost too neat. And it may well prove 
a political boomerang. Few Congressmen, even of Mr. Truman’s 
own party, are going to relish the prospect of spending the next two 
or three months in Washington, where the weather during August 
and September is something of a cross between that in the hotter 
parts of India and the wetter parts of the Gold Coast, wrangling 
over ways to combat inflation and improve the civil status of the 


negroes, when they might be back home enjoying a vacation and 
getting in a bit of mending of their own political fences in anticipation 
of the coming election. If Mr. Truman wanted to find a way 
irritate his own followers in Congress as well as the Republican 
opposition, he couldn’t have chosen a better way to do it. More- 
over, he has given the Republicans a heaven-sent opportunity to turn 
his Own manoeuvre against him. The two major issues which in 
recent months have divided the Democratic Party, like all Gaul, 
into three parts, are Mr. Truman’s civil rights programme, which 
has alienated—or at least split—the “solid South,” and his attitude 
toward Russia, which has alienated Mr. Henry Wallace and his 
fellow-travellers. 


If the Republicans should now turn round and take Mr. Truman’s 
civil rights programme away from him, and with the help of the 
Northern Democratic progressives—who combined with the big- 
city machine politicians at the Democratic Convention to defeat the 
Southern wing of the party on the civil rights issue—push through 
Congress a strong series of Bills against lynching, against the poll-tax 
(the device by which the poverty-stricken Southern negroes are 
denied the vote) and against racial discrimination in employment, 
they would go a long way towards making the schism within the 
Democratic Party complete, and perhaps even toward destroying it 
altogether as one of the two major parties in American politics. 


The Republicans know they have few votes to lose in the South, 
where to be a Republican is practically to be a social as well as 
political outcast. They have many votes to gain from the negroes 
in the North who were weaned away from the Republican Party, 
as their traditional protectors, by Franklin Roosevelt’s progressive 
leadership. If they can find a way, within the constitutional limita- 
tions on Federal powers, to abolish the poll-tax and other dis- 
criminatory devices by which negroes are kept from voting, they 
may well gain several million more negro votes in the Southern 
States, and perhaps break the Democratic domination of the South, 
which has been absolute ever since the Civil War, for ever. Here 
they are playing with a particularly terrible form of political fire, 
and they know it, and may for that reason go cautiously. Ina 
previous article I forecast that this election might be one of the 
most apathetic of recent years. If, however, the Republicans should 
decide to try to turn Mr. Truman’s championship of civil rights to 
their own political advantage, it may well turn out to be one of the 
bitterest ever fought, with incalculable consequences for the stability 
and unity of the United States. 


Though this issue is of little direct importance to the outside world, 
and therefore of lesser apparent interest to those abroad than, for 
example, Mr. Wallace’s efforts to create a new party on the issue of 
American policy towards Russia, nevertheless its potency for creating 
internal political division and disturbance in America at a particu- 
larly critical moment in international Affairs make it of first-rate 
significance to the world as well as to America. On the other major 
issue on which Mr. Truman is recalling the Congress, inflation, 
there is much less controversy, except on the question of who is 
to blame for it. Everybody is against inflation. The trouble is, 
nobody seems: to have any idea what to do about it. And nobody 
is very hopeful that anything can be done about it. Therefore 
much the simplest thing, from the politician’s point of view, is to 
do nothing about it, while at the same time diverting public attention 
by trying to pin the blame for it on someone or something else. 
This is probably the attitude that will be adopted by both parties 
in the forthcoming special session of Congress. Meanwhile, prices 
will continue to rise, and each month the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will make what has now become an almost routine announcement 
that “living costs and prices again reached an all-time high during 
the past month.” Inflation, however, is the one issue on which 
Mr. Truman has a good, though not unassailable, case against the 
Republicans. (They can find plenty of good arguments for pinning 
the blame on him.) But it won’t divide the country. Everybody 
is against it. 
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THE MACHINE AND THE MAN 


By HARLEY WILLIAMS 


OES the machine count for more than the man who made it ? 

Less, I believe, much less. The man and his soul is much 
more powerful, more significant, yet we constantly behave as though 
mechanism had an independent life of its own, and as if Samuel 
Builer’s grim fantasy of a time when machines would learn to control 
mankind had indeed come true. America is the heaven of machines. 
America is the place where this might have happened. 

A handsome blond doctor had shown me around the State Health 
Laboratory, which was a remarkable combination of factory and 
stock-farm a few miles out of the town. Its purpose was to supply 
the doctors in that State with their serums and vaccines, and to do 
it more efficiently and at a cost lower than private enterprise. I 
don’t know whether the second of these two objectives was being 
achieved, because I had no way of measuring prices. But I suspect 
that the private firms had let out a yelp of dissatisfaction over the 
infringement upon their markets, for the blond doctor 
was very sarcastic about them, and he devoted most of his pre- 
liminary talk to a boost of his laboratory. Now I like a man to be 
proud of his work. But here was boasting that seemed to me to be 
excessive. With smiling face, but fanatical unsmiling eyes, he talked 
of the wonders, the miracles, the prodigious efficiency of his place ; 
he described the precautions taken to ensure perfect sterility and 
absolute safety. “ After all, I am not going to send out from here 
anything that will kill people,” he concluded, as though other people 
in other laboratories would plan to do just that thing. 

We walked through the buildings, which were grouped irregularly 
over a large expanse of couniry. We passed along straight corridors 
of polished brick and looked through glass panels where girls in white 
were working at benches. There was one building, like a great 
kitchen, where the various media are prepared for cultivating germs, 
great cauldrons of broth, different kinds of jelly, and nutrient solu- 
tions of all sorts to allow the microbes to express their individuality. 
In such a place cleanlinesss is the chief nightmare of the technician ; 
not ordinary cleanliness, but perfect sterility, a complete absence of 
germs. Germs reach everywhere in such a place. They infest the 
benches, the glass tubes, the very air, and endless precautions have 
to be taken to ensure constant perfection in eliminating these 
ubiquitous living things. Men in tall rubber boots were carrying 
crates of glassware and plunging them into steam; wheels were 
turning them round, and my guide explained how many thousand 
of these operations were done in a day. Then there were the animals, 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, mice, in cages. These are used to make and 
test the vaccines. They were housed under conditions as near per- 
fection as didn’t matter, my host said, and he was certainly correct. 

Nothing could have been more humane than the environment of 
these animals. If they were exploited for man’s benefit, it was cer- 
tainly done with the minimum of suffering. But such caged animals 
were insignificant as compared with the horses and cattle. There, in 
stables that every farmer would envy, they stood in rows, beautifully 
groomed, perfectly fed, and I watched pints of blood being drawn 
from a handsome racehorse. It hardly flicked an ear. There seemed 
to be no discomfort even, as the operation was done quite simply, 
and some millions of units of diphtheria serum would be manufac- 
tured from that warm equine blood. 

We passed through the fields where fodder is grown for these 
animals, and reached the place where the human workers are fed— 
a large cafeteria where dozens of white-coated technicians were con- 
suming coffee, milk and sandwiches. Pointing to them with a wave 
of his wrist as though they, too, were laboratory animals, my guide 
spoke of the wonderful camaraderie of this cafeteria. “We have no 
prima donnas here.” He was Irish by origin, a talkative, intelligent 
man ; and the American flag waved in each sentence. He lacked in- 
sight to realise that this continuous assertion was quite unnecessary. 
I believe an Englishman would have been more likely to let the 
place speak for itself. ‘The laboratory was as nearly perfect as any- 
thing could be, and his continuous assertions had the effect of 
making one suspicious and arousing an impulse to find flaws. 

Here was a marvellous machine, a technical establishment devoted 
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to the noblest purpose of saving life and lessening pain. Six hundred 
people served this machine, and its products went out in tubes and 
packets, by car, by mail and even aeroplane. They were life-savers, 
and the laboratory that made them was a superb piece of human 
organisation. Yet there was something vaguely unsatisfactory. This 
place ought to have been inspiring, yet it had failed to inspire me. My 
host shook hands and courteously said he would arrange for an 
Official auto to drive me back to town. 

There appeared to drive the car a very tall, gaunt man, about 
forty, with a touch of Red Indian about his face, wearing rimless 
spectacles like great jewels and a skin-tight State uniform much too 
small. I was not quite sure whether he ranked as a chauffeur or 
something much higher in the employment roll of the State, but he 
wore the American eagle on his peaked cap and leather leggings in the 
frontier style. “Jump in, brother,” he said in a protective manner, 
and we took the highway towards the city. We talked of the 
weather and the state of the crops. Then, abruptly, with the air of 
a man getting down to business, my driver spoke in an intense tone: 
“ Brother, are you acquainted with the Lord ?” I could not think 
what this austere servant of the Republic might have to do with 
Lords, and I said I was not quite sure what he meant. He answered 
tolerantly, as though it were a very elementary question to put: 
“The Lord Jesus Christ.” I saw I was in the hands of a religious 
fanatic, and, forgetting the lines of glass blocks, the white-robed 
girls, the horses and guinea-pigs, I entered another world through 
the engaging earnest voice of my driver. He needed no encourage- 
ment to talk. “ Yes, sir, a terrible judgement is sure coming to this 
country. Now, you come out of England. I guess you know what 
the Ark Bishop of Canterbury said.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t remember.” 

“Well, the Ark Bishop of Canterbury said that England must 
turn from her sins and come to know the Lord. Brother, he sure 
spoke a mouthful.” 

His large, brown hands held the wheel, and his blue eyes burned 
through triangles of jewelled glass. He said, in a rich, deep, 
prophetic voice: “ Another thing, brother, the Daily Mirror—you’re 
acquainted with that paper in England? Now, the editor of that 
paper ; would you say he was a religious man ? No, sir. Well, he 
said, too, that England would sure have to walk with the Lord, and 
I guess the same thing is true of this country of America. Life is 
short at its longest, brother. Churches don’t add up to much. What 
we need is experience of J.C.” 

I nodded. My friend was a stern and unrelenting driver. He 
never allowed another car to pass, but he was careful at the traffic 
lights, and we covered that twelve miles back to town like a pair of 
souls pursuing grace, he being my confident spiritual guide. “Say, 
brother, have you read Spurgeon’s sermons ?” I said I had not. 

“ Spurgeon, well, he must be a great writer. I reckon he helped 
England in her early days.” We were now in crowded streets, and 
I had not the heart to say that Spurgeon came long after England’s 
early days and that I doubted whether his influence had been as 
great as all that. My driver guided the car adroitly to the parking- 
space and said rather solemnly: “ Now, I’d appreciate to get hold 
of a volume of Spurgeon’s sermons. Ill pay all charges.” 

I was saying that Spurgeon was not much seen nowadays in the 
bookshops of England, but I would have a search in some second- 
hand places when I got home. This pleased my prophet in the 
peaked cap. His handsome, rugged features broke into a generous 
smile as he held out his big hand. “I’d sure appreciate that.” His 
hand-grasp was long and fervent. Then his smile relaxed, and the 
big hand went back to the wheel, saluting in the same movement. 
“So long, brother. Be good. Meet you in heaven,” and the State 
automobile drove away. 

I wandered into a drug store and over coffee tried to arrange my 
impressions. First, the refinements of technique in that State 
laboratory. Viruses were cultivated in tubes of broth, and by skill 
and organisation dangerous bacterial poisons were being neutralised. 
Every risk was measured in milligrams. Although each of those 
scientists and white-jacketed girls was playing a game with death, it 
was done coldly and as part of a routine plan. In spite of the 
superfluous boasting of the man who took me round, it was indeed 
a wonderful piece of organisation, done on a scale possible only in 
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America. Those six hundred workers were dedicated to their 
machine. Into this picture of preventive medicine walked the tall 


man in the skin-tight suit of State khaki, and I heard his solemn 
voice saying what the Ark Bishop of Canterbury said, and claiming 
that what the world needed was not churches, but personal experience 
of J.C. Such a man, with the U.S. eagle on his cap, was as much 
part of America as that fanatical doctor who waved the Stars and 
Stripes each time he opened his mouth. The one was the exponent 
of a scientific idiosyncrasy ; the other was the victim of an emotional 
orgy, and I had been exposed to them both in the one afternoon. 

If he had his way the scientist would mechanise more and more of 
life, and the world would become one of those efficient, clean cafe- 
terias, with no “ prima donnas ” allowed, and machinery triumphant 
would be our satisfaction. Did that clear-headed materialist realise 
that among the six hundred employees of the State who were fellow 
servamts of this machine was my friend the worshipper of Spurgeon ? 
Probably not. If they had come together an explosion might have 
occurred. As a philosophy of life, despite its many benefits to man- 
kind, despite the relief of suffering offered in these tubes of serum, 
I found the scientist’s outlook unsatisfying, for it seemed to make 
the machine greater than the man it served. My fanatical friend 
with the prophetic voice and Red Indian cheekbones was capable of 
a good deal of pure nonsense, yet on a comparison with what had 
gone before he seemed to me to have the better of the argument. 


CHINESE SHANGHAI 


By JUSTIN LITTLEJOHN 

HROUGHOUT the whole of the last century Shanghai never 
enjoyed anything but a somewhat evil reputation, but to those 
who lived and worked in Shanghai this bad name was not deserved, 
because there were many fine and generous facets to that vast city. 
Shanghai, in fact, never was as bad as it was painted, and the same 
holds good today. Admittedly inflation, insecurity and perhaps in- 
competence make life difficult and at times even hazardous, but the 
administration of the town works in its own peculiar Chinese way, 
and the inhabitants contrive to live with a smile on their faces. 
There is plenty to eat, there is water, there is light, there is transport, 
and if the winters are cold, nevertheless there is enough fuel to cook 
on. Moreover, in spite of many difficulties, the commercial com- 
munity of Shanghai, both foreign and Chinese, has, with its usual 
resourcefulness, succeeded in trading, and the years 1946 and 1947 
will be recorded as profitable ones in most trades. The same is true 
of most of China. The farmers have had good crops, and where war 
has not intervened they and their families have had adequate homes 

and sufficient food and clothing. 

To anyone who knew Shanghai before the war there are now two 
main changes. The first is the population, which was possibly 
3,000,000 before the war, and is now at least 4,500,000. The city 
is no bigger physically ; consequently the streets are crowded, the 
houses cramped, utilities strained, and those who complain that the 
administration is not what it should be often overlcok the fact that 
the problems facing the City Government are far greater than ever 
before. The boundaries of the old foreign settlements still seem to 
contain Shanghai and its milling hordes. Before long it will have 
to expand. The second feature is, of course, that the old Shanghai 
Municipal Council, which was largely British-run and very efficient, 
too, has been replaced by the Shanghai Municipal Government, pre- 
sided over by a Chinese Mayor and a series of bureaux. In this 
Government there are a number of hard-working, intelligent and 
conscientious Officials ; but the entire lot are underpaid and over- 
worked, with the inevitable result that in the lower ranks these 
qualities are often, of necessity, submerged in the struggle for exist- 
ence. There is no doubt that the new Government does not operate 
with the precision of the old, but the bare fact is that it does operate, 
and not so badly as its critics would sometimes have it. 

Superficially the Shanghai Municipal Government works in the 
way that the average foreigner would expect, that is to say, the 
Bureaux of Public Utilities, Works, Health, Education and Police 
carry out their normal functions and the Mayor directs the whole ; 
and when it ig considered that China is going through one of the 
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most acute bouts of inflation and rising cost of living that have yet 
been experienced in the East, it is not surprising that the Municipal 
Treasury is empty—and for any administration to operate without 
money is impossible. Therefore the fact that the Mayor’s Govem.- 
ment is sufficiently successful to keep the city going is a matter for 
some satisfaction. This simple picture of the machinery of govern. 
ment is deceptive, for under the surface there are many conflicting 
currents. For instance, the Chinese Army, through the Woosung 
Garrison Command, exercises an unusual degree of influence, All 
armies tend to be laws unto themselves, and to this the Chinese 
Army is no exception, but it adds to the confusion by having to 
finance itself by unorthodox methods. The result is a clash of 
interest between the Garrison Command and the Mayor’s Police 
Force. 

Another unusual feature is the Shanghai City Council, a brand new 
and popularly elected body of gentlemen, some hundred or more 
strong, whose enthusiasm in an uneasy combination of their personal 
interests and their public office outruns their sagacity, and frequently 
produces recommendations and decisions which are not always in 
the best interests of the city. The Central Government in Nanking 
also interferes in the local affairs of Shanghai, both in domestic 
matters such as public health and in general policy, where financial 
and trading restrictions are concerned. Yet another conflicting 
interest is the activity of the old secret societies and the party 
machines of the Kuomintang and the Communists ; these under- 
currents are strong, and make the task of the Mayor, K. C. Wu, 
heartbreakingly difficult. Fortunately, he is a man of infinite energy 
and resource and a skilled administrator. Shanghai owes him a 
great debt for what he does. 

It is interesting to consider where the foreigners, particularly the 
British, stand in this town, the control of which was originally theirs, 
The answer is that they play little or no part at all. The Mayor 
has a Sino-Foreign Advisory Committee which meets from time to 
time and serves a useful purpose as a safety-valve where foreign 
interests are concerned. It cannot be said, however, that it takes 
anything but an academic interest in what goes on. The foreigners 
have adapted themselves to the new conditions very quickly. They 
live an orderly, disciplined life, and as a whole seldom come into 
conflict with authority. So far the amenities of life have been avail- 
able to them, and therefore they have not complained unduly. The 
Police Force, which at first was not successful, has improved in the 
last year ; traffic-control and other police duties are better performed. 
The foreigners pay their taxes, and while there is a latent suggestion 


of “no taxation without representation,” this cry has not been | 


raised. It is fair to say that if a foreigner has a legitimate complaint, 
his case will probably be heard. This does not mean to say that 
his grievance will be put right, but he is no less unlikely to succeed 
than his Chinese fellow-citizen. 

All this is true of Shanghai and of other places, too. Foreign 
influence in China is less than it used to be ; but foreign relations 
are generally happier. American financial influence is, of course, 
considerable, but this is more on the Gayernment level than amongst 
the people. In New York, London and elsewhere, as in Shanghai 
itself, people often ask what is going to happen in Shanghai. The 
outlook is not particularly bright, because the city, which found itself 
at the end of the war very much down at heel, has not been able 
to do much to rehabilitate itself. Meanwhile, Chinese trades 
unionism has made a big and flashy start, and since it is usually 
ill-disciplined and often ill-advised, the result has been that labour 
comes into sharp dispute with municipal authority. There is dangef 
that if inflation goes too fast industries may collapse and labour 
find itself without pay or food ; but this need not necessarily happen, 
for there has never been such a town as Shanghai for finding a way 
round every difficulty. The main threat to Shanghai is Communism. 
No one can tell whether it will come or not, and many believe that 
the National Government, either as it is or reconstituted on more 
liberal lines, will succeed in holding the threat at bay, particularly 
if American aid, food and finance are made available quickly and 
substantially. 

Shanghai’s problems are, of course, peculiar to itself, but they af 
part and parcel of the whole China situation. This situation is dete 
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mined by the swing to the Left which has been so clearly marked 
throughout the whole country in the last four or five years. It is 
not so long ago that the Chinese Communists were tucked away in 
Yenan, almost unheard and unheeded. Then came their emergence 
into world politics, and today they are well-established and sufficiently 
powerful to threaten the downfall of the Generalissimo and his party. 
Those who keep their maps of China up to date will find that large 
areas are now coloured red. Just as the Communists and the labour 
element in Shanghai are of vast importance, so they are throughout 
the country. It is not the purpose of this article to speculate on the 
future of Chinese politics, but the account of Shanghai which has 
just been sketched gives, in miniature, a picture of the whole situa- 
tion in China. Lieutenant~General Wedemeyer, in one of his recent 
announcements, stated: “What China needs is good management.” 
The story of Shanghai shows the difficulties of finding good manage- 
ment. If the other cities of China, and the Government itself in 


Nanking, had the same leadership as Shanghai has, many of them - 


would be much better off. 

China today is in agony ; the vicious circle formed by civil war 
and inflation seems unbreakable. The war cannot be stopped without 
more expenditure, and the inflationary budget cannot be reduced 
until the war is stopped. America is making great efforts to bring 
help, and Russia is said to have evil designs for all Asia. Will Russia 
win in China or will America? The answer is that neither will, for 
China will just remain herseif. 


POLICE APOLOGIST 


By R. H. CECIL 

s“ ISTORY may be used to support any conclusion,” wrote 

Lowes Dickinson, “ according to the emphasis of our conscious 
or unconscious principle of selection.” The social histories published 
in recent years show this to be even truer of the selective chronicler 
than it ever was of the men who set out to tell the broader stories 
of nations. Some years ago Mr. Charles Reith suddenly saw the 
social history of nineteeth-century England through the eyes of an 
imaginary, archetypal policeman ; and it has moved him to write some 
valuable books, the product of a kind of research that has not been 
undertaken before. The development of the British police idea, a 
government by consent at the very humblest levels of administration, 
does indeed march with the story of industrial relations, the emanci- 
pation of the poor, the growth of an appreciable illusion of personal 
liberty, the delegation of responsibility to salaried scapegoats, and the 
tacit acceptance of political party antagonisms as a chronic state of 
mitigated civil war. But in his new book*, a “ popular” one written 
in a hurry, Mr. Reith has fallen heavily into a trap that besets his- 
torians. Borne up by the civilising mission which he has fathered 
upon them, his constables are a race of supermen, immaculate in 
their tact and patience, enduring with godly forbearance in their 
early days the savagery of organised mob hostility, and sustained 
throughout the century of their corporate existence by the ideal 
of selfless service. 

Nowhere in his new book does he record any instance in which 
their conduct during the Reform Bill troubles, the Chartist riots 
and the strikes of the nineteenth century was in any way blame- 
worthy ; every accusation against a policeman is refuted, every police 
action upheld. Mr. Reith stops before he gets to the twentieth cen- 
tury, where his apologia might have been difficult to sustain ; but it 
is this, perhaps, which enables him to conclude, at a time when our 
tireless legislators are making quasi-criminals and artful dodgers of 
us all, that 

“by cultivating goodwill, combining dignity in deportment With 
friendliness, kindliness, good-humour, and constant readiness to give 
help to any member of the public who required it, they achieved 
their aim of securing public favour. In doing so they made the 
profound discovery that, from the public, through the medium of 
the obedience and co-operation which were offered willingly when 
the people learned to trust them, they could obtain directly all but 
in infinitesimal proportion of the force they needed for their task 
of securing law-observance.” 

* A Short History of the British Police. By Charles Reith. (Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
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There is abundant evidence in the Law Reports that the passive 
obstruction of the public was never “infinitesimal”; and today, 
at any rate, it is a major problem to every experienced police officer 
(to say nothing of the countless Ministerial “inspectors” charged 
with the enforcement of commodity controls). But Mr. Reith’s 
picture of the British constable is the one we like to think of, the 
One we expect the foreign visitor to see and applaud. Some years 
ago every alien coming into this country was handed a printed 
notice setting out what was required of him in the way of registering, 
reporting his movements and observing the law. It began with 
the words: “ The police of this country are your friends.” Immigra- 
tion officers still issue this aide memoire, but the phrase about the 
police has disappeared. Two possible explanations of this suggest 
themselves. Either the message has’ been adjudged redundant on 
the ground that its purport is now known throughout the civilised 
world, or our fathers’ dignified hospitality to the foreigner wis 
based on an insular security which we no longer enjoy. 

If I wrote a history of the British police, it would be influenced 
by the belief that history is the handmaiden of geography. It would 
find little evidence of an inherent moral excellence in the British 
people, and would see the unarmed, citizen policeman as a symbol 
of our fortunate immunity from the constant dangers besetting the 
Continental countries with land frontiers. Mr. Reith, indeed, has 
no bouquets left over for his countrymen. “ Three years before the 
New Police appeared in the streets of London,” he says, writing 
of the eighteen-twenties, “the people of Britain were told by one 
of their leading magistrates that they were the most criminally 
disposed race in the whole of the civilised worid, and this was true.” 
Yet he finds that, from among the humblest ranks of this depraved 
society, there was recruited a body of guinea-a-week social reformers 
who, in heavy top-hats and blue tailed-coats, were to change the 
morals of a nation and nurse it through the fevers of the industrial 
revolution to high political maturity. It really will not do, Mr. 
Reith. 

Allow, if you like, for the deepest public resentment over the uss 
of dragoons and guardsmen to quell riots ; for the contempt in which 
the people had held the corrupt and ineffectual watchmen ; for the 
inspired leadership of the two Police Commissioners at Scotland 
Yard (Colonel Rowan and Richard Mayne, to whom, and not to 
Peel, Mr. Reith rightly gives the credit for the success of the police 
idea) ; and for the skill and foresight with which men were selected 
for the delicate, exacting job of policing London as it then was. 
It remains true that those men policed a population already moving 
towards an emancipation such as no country had ever scen or 
imagined ; and that where (for whatever reason) there is no serious 
danger of invasion and conquest by a foreign Power, a police force 
will reflect the character of the community, not vice versa 

The fact that our policemen “keep order with a truncheon” is 
no miracle. Order would be kept without it. Most policemen 
do their thirty years’ service without ever drawing a truncheon 
except, perhaps, to dispose of a rat in a City street at night, or to 
knock on the door of a warehouse which shows an unexplained light 
from an upper window after business hours. Every police force 
has a small stock of firearms and a few men who could use them 
in a grave emergency; but the number of men who could hit a 
hayrick at fifty yards with one of the carefully maintained Webley- 
Scott automatic pistols has never been large. Arming the police 
probably suits the psychology of the gendarmerie countries, where 
the police act so often in groups under specific orders ; but it would 
ill accord with the British principle of extreme delegation, which 
reposes solitary responsibility in individuals of such varying 
reliability and probity. I was in Dublin recently when a posse of 
the Metropolitan Garda, all carrying revolvers, were searching 
a building for two wanted criminals; and, in the excitement of 
nearly catching one, a policeman mistook his superintendent for 
the other and shot him dead. “It’s a mistake to give ’em guns,” 
a well-known Dublin resident told me, “on the battlefield that sort 
or thing can be explained away, but not here. Some of them are 
not fit to be trusted with anything more lethal than a peashooter.” 
Neither, I make bold to say, are some of ours ; and, bearing in mind 
its implications, we may be as thankful for this as for the fact that 
they carry only truncheons, 
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Mr. Reith’s book is the first I have seen, however, which pays due 
regard to the deliberate use of mob-violence by politicians and City 
magnates for the purpose of embarrassing Governments and forcing 
changes of policy upon (in particular) the Treasury. Catholic 
emancipation and Chartism served as Trojan horses for a score of 
lesser agitations of which the pillaging mobs had no knowledge 
and in most of which they would have taken no interest.- Investi- 
gation of the records of these riots, says Mr. Reith, leads invariably 
to an impenetrable curtain of mystery: 

“In almost every instance it becomes clear that the real leaders 
of a riot were not arrested: that the participants who were caught 
and punished had no part in its organisation and were guilty only of 
theft or breach of the peace ; that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment not to have known the identity of the leaders and their financial 
backers and that quite often, considerable pains must have been 
taken by authority to keep this information secret.” 

Police. riot instructions of today reflect the lessons of those 
turbulent times; there is no instrument of government whose 
growth can be said nore certainly to have been empirical. “Keep 
them moving ; don’t let them settle ”"—this is the modern echo of 
Coldbath Fields and Peterloo ; and if, having failed in this and got 
a crowd which is unruly or dangerous, you want to disperse them, 
do it at the run. If you walk towards them they will stand and 
pelt you with bricks and rubbish. But once having resorted to 
this, be ready with all the answers. It is on these answers, after 
“ police-and-public ” flare-ups, that so many Blue Books and White 
Papers have been compiled ; and the true historian must read care- 
fully between their lines. The police still await their true historian. 
In Mr. Reith they have found an apologist. . 


A VOLUME OF 1548 
By GEORGE GOYDER 
HE gathering of Bishops now in progress at Lambeth is certain to 
be a significant occasion. In a quiet room in a side-street across 
the Thames another gathering is taking place of equal significance, 
and with as profound a message. But unlike the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, it meets in silence, for it is an exhibition of books. The 
exhibition is at 7 Albemarle Street, it is sponsored by the National 
Book League, and its message is “The Bible in English Life.” 
England has been termed the nation of a book, and that book is 
the Bible. The central importance of the Bible in English life, 
thought, history, literature and worship needs no gloss. The Bible 
is Our greatest national treasure, the source not only of our know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, but also of that moral order which lies at 
the root of all legislation, social as well as religious. This truth 
needs reasserting in an age when theology has so largely concen- 
trated on the personal, as against the social, aspects of the Christian 
faith as to obscure the essential unity of the Bible. In the sixteenth 
century the unity of the Bible was better understood both by clergy 
and laity, and in England no one contributed more to that under- 
standing than Erasmus, that “prince of theologians,” as he was 
called by a contemporary. The copy of his “ Paraphrases ” included 
in the Bible exhibition is as valuable as any single volume in that 
remarkable collection 
The story begins in 14$9 with the visit of Erasmus to England -at 
the invitation of Mountjoy, later tutor to the boy king, Henry VIII. 
Erasmus meets More and Colet, makes an immortal friendship with 
the one and finds his life’s work with the other. It is with the latter 
we are concerned. Colet was inspired, with the zeal of the humanist, 
to discover the actual words, the thoughts, the reality of Christ. 
But first the accretions and irrelevancies of centuries of scholasticism 
must be swept away from the study of the Bible. Colet recognised 
in Erasmus the one man possessing the intellectual equipment needed 
for the task of restoring the sacred text by the method we should 
today call scientific; that is, by critical, open-minded, objective, 
painstaking, faithful research. Colet put his challenge to Erasmus, 
who replied that he was not yet equipped. He must first master 
Greek, as he had already mastered Latin. But Colet’s challenge 
held him. Erasmus had found his life’s work, and he was to remain 
faithful to it. By 1506 Erasmus had completed an independent 
translation of the New Testament in Latin, elegant in style, avoiding 
the ambiguities and the time-honoured inaccuracies of the Vulgate. 
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Clerical opposition delayed publication until 1519. In the mean- 
time, Erasmus was working in England on his Greek New Testa- 
ment. It was published by Froben at Basel in the same year as 
More’s Utopia—in 1516, that “ Year of Wonders” which marked 
the triumph of Christian Humanism. 

Erasmus’ Greek New Testament, the first-fruits of the scientific 
method in Bible scholarship, is the starting-point for the Reformation, 
In his preface Erasmus pleads for the Scriptures to be translated 
in the language of the people. “I would have the weakest woman 
read the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul . . . I would have 
the words translated into all languages, so that not only Scots and 
Irishmen, but Turks and Saracens might read them. I long for the 
ploughboy to sing them to himself as he follows the plough ”—a 
phrase which William Tyndale was to repeat when dedicating himself 
to his own life’s work. Two men heard the call of Erasmus, Luther 
in Germany and Tyndale in England. Each produced the standard 
version of the Scriptures in his own tongue. The English Bible as 
we know it is substantially the work, and its words the words, of 
Tyndale. 

Colet was delighted with Erasmus’ Greek New Testament, but 
not yet satisfied. He writes to him, “Do not stop, Erasmus. Now 
that you have given us a better version of the New Testament, 
illustrate it also with expositions and full commentaries on the 
Gospels. If you can unlock the meaning—as none can do better 
than yourself—you will confer a great benefit on the lovers of the 
Scriptures, and will immortalise your name.” Erasmus responded 
with the Paraphrases on the books of the New Testament. The 
first volume on the Gospels appeared in 1524 from Froben’s press 
in Basel. Into them Erasmus poured his unparalleled knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of the Church Fathers—Jerome, Augustine, 
Cyprian, Hilary, Chrysostom, Iranaeus, Ambrose, Basil and Origen, 
whose works, edited by Erasmus, were to pour from the press of 
Froben in his last years. Erasmus’ own sense of the importance of 
the Paraphrases is measured by the dedications he prefixed to each 
of the four Gospels. He dedicates St. Matthew to the Emperor 
Charles V, St. Mark to Francis I, King of France, St. Luke to 
Henry VIII, and St. John to Ferdinand of Austria. 

In England, the work of translating the Paraphrases was taken 
up by Queen Catherine Parr in 1543. A team of scholars was 
brought together under the direction of Nicholas. Udall, afterwards 
Headmaster of Eton. It included Thomas Key, Leonard Cox, John 
Old and Miles -Coverdale. The Princess Mary assisted in trans- 
lating St. John under the supervision of her chaplain. The first 
volume, containing the Paraphrases on the Gospels, was ready for 
the printer by 1547 and actually appeared in 1548. In the Royal 
Injunctions for that year it was ordered that Parsons, Vicars and 
Curates should provide one book of the whole Bible of the largest 
volume in English, and the Paraphrases of Erasmus, also in English, 
upon the Gospels, to be set up in some convenient place where 
the parishioners might resort and read the same. To ensure that 
the Paraphrases were studied by the clergy as well as by the laity, 
every clergyman under the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was to 
provide and have of his own the Paraphrase, and diligently study 
and collate it with the New Testament in English and Latin. These 
injunctions were repeated in 1558 at the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Erasmus’ Paraphrase in England thus became, and still is, the only 
commentary on the New Testament to receive the official authority 
of the Church of England. Murray says of it that no one, not even 
Wyclif with his translation of the Scriptures, contributed so much 
to the Englishman’s knowledge of the Bible as these Paraphrases. 

How has the Church of England safeguarded this, its greatest 
theological treasure ? So far as can be ascertained from a quick 
survey of the British Museum and Bodleian Catalogues, the Para- 
phrases have not been reprinted since the original edition. The 
Paraphrase on the Gospels was issued twice, in 1548 and 1551. The 
Paraphrase on the Epistles appears to have been printed only once, 
in 1549. Both these books are now rare. 

The importance for us of Erasmus’ Paraphrase lies in its unity, 
scholarship and catholicity ; it is a catena of the wisdom of the 
Church Fathers, and as an introduction to the study of the Bible 
it is still unrivalled. Erasmus resolves the dangerous modern 
antinomy between Law and Grace—for him they are progressive 
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aspects of a single revelation. In his emphasis on the réle of Faith, 
Erasmus anticipates Luther. He calls the Gospel “ the Justification 
by Faith in Jesus the Son of God that the Law has promised and 
prefigured.” Of the healing of the man sick of the palsy (Mark II, 
1-12), Erasmus comments : “ When Christ forgives sins, he speaks 
neither of our satisfaction nor of our works. It suffices to come 
to the feet of Jesus.” His views on Church Order are to be judged 
in the light of his interpretation of the fainous words of Peter, 
“On this rock will I build my Church.” Erasmus the Catholic 
has no difficulty in showing that the rock is faith in Christ as Lord. 
For Erasmus the Law remains, transformed by the Gospel. Man 
is called to be a co-worker with God, but his works must flow 
from faith. He asserts the original goodness of the natural order 
and the freewill of men, but he anticipates Calvin’s insight into 
the nature of sin by his commentary on John I, v, “The Light 
shined in darkness.” 

The labours of Erasmus on the Biblical text have been superseded 
by the work of Tischendorf, Westcott and their followers, but as a 
Biblical theologian Erasmus is still supreme. No more valuable 
enterprise could be undertaken than the retranslation and reprinting 
of the theological works of Erasmus, and no more appropriate 
beginning could be made than with the Paraphrases on the Gospels 
in this, the four hundredth anniversary of its appearance in English. 


MR. BUSTAMANTE 


By KENNETH STREET 


OR ten years one figure has dominated the Jamaican political 
F and labour scene. Governors have come and gone; rivals in 
both spheres have appeared and vanished, but Alexander Bustamante 
remains. He constitutes more than a temporary leader in an impor- 
tant colonial experiment ; he is for millions of coloured people in 
the Caribbean area the embodiment of their aspirations. In stature 
and appearance the Hon. Alexander Bustamante (the title is a 
courtesy one granted to all holders of ministerial offices under the 
New Constitution) is a striking figure. He stands six feet two inches, 
his height emphasised by a mane of iron-grey hair springing upright 
from his fine head with a vigour that bespeaks his tireless energy. 
The high cheek-bones, the sensitive mouth and aquiline nose make 
him a natural subject for a sculptor. Reticent about his age, he is 
between fifty-eight and sixty, and legend is already embellishing his 
romantic early years. Born of an Irish father—his true name is 
Clark—and a coloured Jamaican mother, he claims that ker side 
of the family has Arawak blood. (The Arawaks were the peaceful 
original inhabitants of the island, and were defeated by the warlike 
Carib invaders who in their turn were liquidated by the Spaniards.) 

There is some confirmation of this in Bustamante’s complete 
absence of negroid features. His mother had a Spanish family as 
paying guests at her house in Falmouth on the north coast. These 
people liked the boy, eventually adopted him and took him to Spain 
with them when he was about twelve. During the long exile from 
the land of his birth he fought in revolutions, and later in Cuba 
and New York earned his living in a variety of ways. He is said to 
have been, among other things, a dietician in an American hospital 
and to have played the U.S. stock market, buying at the time when 
the 1929 crash had knocked the bottom out of it. Indeed it is to this 
latter activity that he claims to owe his present prosperity. Back 
in Jamaica in the early nineteen-thirties he set up as a money-lender 
and began to interest himself in the peasantry. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that this rather than politics has been, and still 
is, his main concern. He was thrust into politics perforce, and in 
his dual réle as leader of the House of Representatives and President 
of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Unions he has always said that 
he would at any time sacrifice his political position rather than see 
labour suffer But he is politically astute enough to know that in 
his present position he can protect labour’s interests better than 
ever before. 

His love for his followers is absolutely genuine ; his every action 
has proclaimed it. Equally sincere and spontaneous is their recipro- 
cation. To them he is a man sent by God as their saviour. Without 
some understanding of the peculiar emotional qualities of the 
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Jamaican mentality it is difficult to comprehend the adoration in 
which he is held. These people will gladly starve for him, fight for 
him, sing for him, pray for him. Throughout ten years of labour 
warfare they have received strike-pay on only one occasion. But 
he has rarely failed to win the advantages he set out to obtain for them. 
Imprisonment during the riots of 1938 (May 23rd of that year is a 
turning point in Jamaican history), internment during two of the 
war years, a physically and mentally exhausting trial on a man- 
slaughter charge in 1946—none of these has dimmed his popularity 
nor lessened his importance. He regards them as necessary tribula- 
tions. His first words when he addressed the throng that greeted 
his release following the unanimous “ Not Guilty ” verdict of the 
manslaughter trial were, “So ends another political conspiracy.” 

On the hustings he is a spell-binder, and occasionally when 
angered in the House of Representatives he will pitch his voice on 
a note that imperils the eardrums. His authority over a crowd as 
much as his power to move it is amazing. I stood by him on 
the steps of the Court House at Port Maria after his trial. He faced 
a huge crowd, shouting, clapping and weeping with joy. Suddenly 
he pitched his voice on that rasping, metallic note, and called for 
silence. “I want to be able to hear a pin drop,” he screamed ; and 
one could have. Hundreds in this gathering of men and women had 
voluntarily abandoned work in Kingston twelve days earlier and 
hitch-hiked, cycled or walked the fifty mules across the island in 
order to. be with their “chief” throughout his trial. The tiny 
Georgian Court House could only accommodate a few of them 
each day in its public gallery, but crowds lined the streets outside 
and greeted the prisoner with ritual clapping, while inside the 
fortunate few with seats always rose to their feet as the prisoner 
walked to the box and ceremoniously locked himself in. 


In manner he is a man of charm and courtesy ; a generous and 
amusing host with a fund of anecdote. In his dress he is unassum- 
ing. (He has abandoned the Spanish cape he effected in his earlier 
years.) His almost invariable choice is a dark grey suit and a white 
dress tie. He usually tours the island in a large black Buick, a gift 
from his union members as a token of their appreciation of his 
efforts on their behalf. Today he is also the owner of a Ford 
Mercury. Wherever he goes the crowds appear. In the most remote 
country districts he is assured of an audience numbering hyndreds, 
and at the end of any meeting they will sing their rousing song; 
“We will follow Bustamante till we die.” 

Proudly Jamaican and proudly British, Bustamante is totally 
devoid of racial hatred and colour prejudice. He has no desire to 
see the immediate end of British administration in the colony, nor 
the ousting of British, Canadian or American businesses. While for 
some his fanaticism is a menace, there are few among the planter, 
professional or merchant class who wish to see him replaced by 
the only possible present alternative, which is the dominance of the 
People’s National Party, led by his cousin and bitter political 
enemy, Norman Manley, K.C. 

On the inauguration of the New Constitution in 1944, when for 
the first time general elections were held under adult suffrage, the 
fight was a three-cornered one between the Jamaica Labour Party, 
the People’s National Party and the Jamaica Democratic Party. The 
last-named were in some danger of splitting the vote and letting 
the P.N.P. candidates in. The Democratic Party failed to win one 
of the thirty-two seats, and the P.N.P. won only five. Some people 
think that the Bustamante power is on the wane and that another 
general election would see the politically better organised P.N.P. 
returned with at least a working majority. Under adult suffrage 
this appears to be purely wishful thinking. Bustamante’s appeal 
is to the masses, the simple, uneducated, labouring class. These 
people are not revolutionary ; they are indeed extremely conserva- 
tive ; they are not anti-white. They are completely bewildered by 
Manley’s brand of intellectualism. Manley’s own party, while super- 
ficially Socialist, is riddled by a vocal and violently Communist 
minority. It is to Bustamante that the workman owes his greatly 
improved lot, and he knows it. Unless circumstances change Jamaica 
and Jamaicans radically, the white-collar worker, the civil servant, 
the policeman and fireman will always be out-voted by the worker 
in the canefields, on the banana properties and the waterfront. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T has not been easy during this past week to keep one’s mind 

away from Berlin. The name of that sinister and tragic capital 
has formed a sombre rhythm, keeping pace with one’s movements 
and one’s thoughts. And indeed pressure such as has been applied 
is bound to cause a condensation of gases ; there are a great many 
irresponsible people with boxes of matches in their hands. It has 
been curious to reflect how that word “Berlin” has, within my 
own lifetime, assumed successive shapes of significance. Before the 
first war it meant littke more to my undergraduate mind than the 
place where one spent the night on the way to Russia ; a little later 
it began to threaten with all the silver-eagled panoply of William II ; 
then came the crash of 1914 and the four years waiting ; thereafter 
the unreal interlude of the Weimar Republic ; and in the end the 
horror of the Nazi system and the final drama in the Chancellery 
garden. At every stage of these forty years the word “ Berlin” 
has evoked for me entirely different associations ; associations of 
dislike, of amusement, of hatred and fear. I have often found that 
one’s first impression of a place remains detached in one’s memory 
from all the subsequent impressions which have accrued. The 
image, for instance, of a house in which one has lived for years is 
composed of a number of superimposed impressions, which—in 
that they are a fusion of sight-memories, sound-memories and scent- 
memories—create no outline in the mind. Yet often one is able to 
recall the picture of that house as one first saw it, a picture which 
is distinct from all subsequent pictures and one in which the walls, 
the passages and the garden walks assume different proportions. The 
reason for this is, of course, that on one’s first visit one did not 
know what lay around the corner ; that the passage, which became 
for one later “the dining-room passage,” was then only a corridor 
with a distinct identity of its own; and that the path which leads 
to the orchard was then a path leading one knew not where. 


* * * * 


In this manner I can recall my first picture of Berlin as something 
wholly distinct from all the other pictures which have since been 
superintposed. It was in the year 1905 and I was on my way from 
Switzerland to St. Petersburg. A general strike was threatening in 
Russia and through communications had been suspended ; we were 
turned out of our train at the Friedrichstrasse station at five in 
the morning. I deposited my luggage and walked out into the 
street ; it had been raining heavily during the night and the wet 
pavements reflected the coming dawn. The railway bridge was 
above me and there were a few lights shining in little shops. The 
place seemed to me to possess a narrow meagre air. I did not know 
at the time that I had descended into the old part of Berlin and 
that but a few yards from where I stood was the wine cellar of 
Lutter and Wegner in which Hoffmann had composed his tales. 
All cities tend to spread westward, but I did not realise that Berlin 
had jumped the intervening spaces and started a completely new 
life around the Zoo; it was as if London stopped suddenly at 
Piccadilly Circus and then began all over again at South Kensington. 
In that wet dawn I walked as far as the Unter den Linden and on 
to the Brandenburg Gate. I then returned to the station, dis- 
covered that there was a train leaving for the Russian frontier, and 
rumbled out of the city through those vast areas of sand and pine 
which stretch across Eastern Europe. A railway arch with the 
light of a red signal shining on a wet pavement—that was what the 
word “ Berlin” meant to me in 1905. My second picture is equally 
detached. The next summer, on my way back from Russia, I spent 
two nights in Berlin. I was strolling along the Unter den Linden 
when suddenly there came the sound of a high motor siren, scream- 
ing like an enraged nightingale ; the citizens of Berlin paused and 
took off their hats; in a vast Mercedes the Emperor William II 
dashed past us on his way to Potsdam. He wore a spiked helmet 
and a light grey military coat; he leant back in the car looking 
arrogant and pale; the sentries at the Brandenburg Gate saluted 
like automatons. The sound of the siren warbling echoed in the 
air long after he had entered the Tiergarten. 


These two pictures are wholly detached in my memory ; the first 
black and scarlet, the second silver and grey. The years passed, the 
first war came and went, the Weimar Republic was established 
and in 1928 I found myself back in Berlin, this time for a period 
of two years. It was the Berlin of Hindenburg and Stresemann, of 
Theodor Wolff and Georg Bernhard, of Fritzi Massary and Elisabeth 
Bergne:, of Reinhardt and Alfred Kerr. It was a Berlin which was 
just recovering from inflation, which was determined to forget the 
past and to think only of the future, and which sought to compensate 
for defeat and republican dullness by indulging in every known 
brand of physical and intellectual experiment. There certainly did 
exist in those days an ingenious activity of mind. In the Planetarium 
one could watch the stars in their slow courses ; in the Wellenbad 
one could battle with Atlantic seas in the confined space of 2 
swimming bath ; at the Funkturm one could eat one’s meals perched 
high above the lights of the city ; at the Sportspalast one could watch 
bicycle marathons which seemed unending ; and in the restaurants 
and night-clubs of the Kurfiirstendamm some new device or gadget 
was invented every week. Hitler in those days was regarded as 
a man who had passed out of history; he spoke with a comic 
Bohemian accent, he had displayed cowardice at the time of the 
Ludendorff Putsch, he was suspected by the army of having in 1919 
acted as a police spy against his comrades ; there was no possible 
chance that such a man could again acquire any influence. There 
were many who believed that under the benign effigy of Hindenburg 
the Weimar system and even the Treaty of Versailles would prove 
acceptable, Germany would again find her place in the comity of 
nations as a placid bourgeois republic, Berlin would become a 
second Paris in the realm of artistic and intellectual enterprise. 

+ * * * 


This optimism was not shared by everyone. There were some 
observers who contended that the apparent acceptance of the Weimar 
constitution and of the policy of fulfilment was nothing more than 
a device for gaining timie. The great mass of the German people, 
so said these augurs, were determined to destroy the peace settlement 
by dismembering it as an artichoke, leaf by leaf: first would come 
reparation, then demilitarisation, then the Rhineland, then the 
colonies, and finally the Polish corridor ; each one of these demands 
would be pressed successively accompanied by the assurance that 
this was positively the last request ; and one day a divided coalition 
would wake up to find that all that remained of the vegetable was 
the choke. Behind all this apparent levity in cinema and theatre 
and night-club lay a dark tide of resolution. Already there existed 
disturbing signs ; the Reichstag was overtly nationalistic ; organisa- 
tions such as the Stahlhelm were by no means innocuous ; and 
General von Seeckt, with his quiet elegance, was planning the forma- 
tion of a new officers’ corps and the cadres of a new army. The pre- 
dominant position acquired since the war by the Jewish element in 
Berlin was in itself bound to produce @ reaction; the banks, the 
Press, the theatre, the cinema, the entertainment industry, the 
restaurants were all in Jewish hands. At Peltzer’s in the Neue 
Wilhelmstrasse, which in the Kaiser’s day had been the resort only 
of the senior officers, every table was arrogantly occupied by Jews. 
The Prussians would not for long tolerate such conditions ; and if 
inflation again threatened, the middle classes and the masses would 
lose their heads. 

- * * * 


There were few who took these glum prognostications seriously. 
It was far more agreeable to tumble in the Wellenbad, to spend 
summer Sundays on the Havel or the Tegeler See, or to attend the 
cocktail parties of Joachim von Ribbentrop. The river of events 
slides so continuously that it is difficult at any given moment to 
notice that it is changing its colour or its speed. Berlin seen as 
a street in a provincial capital in a wet dawn; Berlin imperially 
arrogant ; Berlin in a civilian suit becoming nervously bohemian; 
Berlin a shattered tomb ; Berlin the focus of an even vaster crisis— 
assuredly my pictures of Berlin have been much, much superimposed. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“Written for a Lady.” By Leo Marks. (Garrick.) 


Tuts is a bad play. Bad plays, like bad human beings or even bad 
horses, generally have some redeeming streak about them ; they may, 
for instance, be unintentionally funny, or the origin and nature of 
their plans may engage the interest of those who have to assess them. 
Of all such perverse attractions Written for a Lady, is, unhappily, 
destitute. It has one true thing in it, or rather one thing that has 
its roots in truth; the blind or anyhow convincing love of an old 
Jew for his worthless son. But this relationship is presented with 
so false an emphasis, so tasteless a mixture of melodrama and 
facetiousness, that it arouses embarrassment when it ought to evoke 
compassion. 

The plot concerns a letter written by a lady, now dead, who was 
a great and inspiring public figure. This letter reveals the hitherto 
unknown fact that the lady had secretly married the old Jew’s gaol- 
bird son, and is therefore News. In quest of it come two of the 
senior executives of a magazine (a rather unusual type of magazine, 
I thought), who hang around the Jew’s bed-sitting-room for the 
best part of a fortnight. One of them is a girl, and she falls in love 
with the young Jew (now out of prison and practising as a spiv) ; 
the other, a man, spends his time being elaborately rude to the other 
characters. And so it goes preposterously on for six mawkish scenes. 
Miss Margaretta Scott does all that anyone can do for the female 
journalist, and Mr. Clifford Mollison, as the old Jew, totters about 
with considerable virtuosity, bowed down by griefs which we cannot 
share with him. Not recommended. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


(Leicester Square.)——“ If Winter Comes.” 


“I Remember Mama.” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch 


(Empire.) “The Red Shoes.” 

Pavilion.) 
I Remember Mama, made into a play by Mr. John van Druten from 
somebody else’s book, has now been re-adapted for the screen, and, 
although the original play struck me as being as slender as a thread 
of cotton, the film pleased me enormously. Perhaps because it is 
easier to face sentimentality in the warm and thoughtful darkness 
of a cinema, perhaps because the camera catches and holds brief 
moments that are lost on the wide canvas of a stage, or perhaps 
the very niceness of this family of American-Norwegians after the 
glut of abnormal murderers I have been meeting lately, makes me 
take this picture unreservedly to my heart. I like to think that 
America abounds in such families, thrifty, hard-working, with dis- 
positions as sweet as apples, with braided flaxen hair and slight 
accents, with problems concerning mastoids and graduation presents 
and with uncles as original as Mr. Oscar Homolka. On Mama rests 
the whole burden of living, and Miss Irene Dunne, patient and re- 
sourceful without being pi, is admirable in the part. The children 
are not groomed, glamorised or whimsical, but have nice stubby faces 
and good ugly clothes, and Miss Barbara Bel Geddes deserves the 
highest praise for her interpretation of an adolescent prone to over- 
dramatisation. 





* * * 7 


The trouble about watching American films about England is that 
one becomes so engrossed in looking for incongruities that one forgets 
to pay any attention to the plot or the actors. If Winter Comes is 
an old sob-story resurrected for Mr. Walter Pidgeon and Miss 
Deborah Kerr, and it takes place in England during the war. Though 
the mistakes are not nearly as numerous as they might be, Mr. 
Victor Saville, who should know better, has left a sufficient number 
of them lying around to prevent one from believing in the existence 
of any of the characters. It is possible that English ladies occasionally 
call each other “ old girl,” but surely not so often ? The countryside 
is perforated with lush hedgeless lanes o’er which the branches of 
peculiar and far from indigenous bushes stray, and the windows of 
the train which carries Miss Kerr off to fight for her country are 
much much too low. Small matters maybe, but they effectively 
cripple one’s faith in Mr. Pidgeon’s anglicisms, though, by uttering 
them as though his teeth were capped with roast potatoes, he does 
his best to denote British phlegm. Finally, oh dread anticipation! 
there is a cricket match; but mercifully, with a wisdom beyond 
praise, the producer decided that only one bali should be bowled in 
this match, a ball that came in with the bowler’s arm and went out 
carrying Mr. Pidgeon’s leg stump with it. 


It is a pity that so much of Mr. Pressburger’s adaptation of 
Grimm’s fairy story about the dancing slippers which refused to stop 
dancing should be, for want of a kinder word, boring. The Red 
Shoes is a lavish production, splendidly produced in violent but 
pleasing Technicolor, and it is acted with distinction and danced 
with abundant grace; but although, of course, it is always good 
“ theatre ” to begin slowly and work up to a climax, in this case the 
slow movement is so sostenuto that one truly despairs of ever reach- 
ing the vivace. This, the ballet, is, when it comes, as exciting and 
as satisfying as you could wish, always provided you are not a 
purist and demand that your ballets be set on a credible stage of 
reasonable proportions, and not, as here, bounded solely by the 
imagination. Miss Moira Shearer and Messrs. Massine and Help- 
mann pursue Terpsichore through, over and across the most stimu- 
lating décor we have seen for many a year, and they are well served 
by the music composed by Mr. Brian Easdale. The more the pity 
then that this rare and beautiful amalgamation of dancing and colour- 
photography should be planted like an exotic flower in a desert of 
tedious dialogue. VIRGINIA GRA/IAM. 


MUSIC 


GLYNDEBOURNE’S four-day festival of Mozart’s orchestral and 
chamber music’ opened on July 14th with an afternoon lecture on 
the composer by Sir Thomas Beecham, who also conducted the 
concert which followed. It was very properly a connoisseurs’ pro- 
gramme, and the A major piano concerto (K.488) and the Haffner 
Symphony were the only universally familiar works on the pro- 
gramme. The concerto was brilliantly played by Clifford Curzon, 
whose natural piano never degenerated into the theatrical pianissimo 
which is quite out of place in Mozart’s music and often spoils the 
slow movement. His tone might have been perhaps a little 
warmer and more rounded occasionally, but his phrasing and 
dynamics were excellent and his passage-work smooth and free. 

The overture to Der Schauspieldirektor made a very good open- 
ing number, admirably suited to the Glyndebourne setting and its 
nostalgic operatic memories. An early symphony, written when 
Mozart was seventeen, was a pleasant curiosity, though the last 
movement was remarkably childish and presupposed an audience 
of Mozart devotees ready to welcome anything of the composer’s. 
The Sinfonia Concertante displayed the efficiency of four wind 
soloists, as it was designed to do, and Mozart’s experiments in new 
combination of timbre could not fail to be interesting ; but it is a 
long work by modern standards, and its musical—as opposed to 
technical—interest wears thin. 

* * * * 

The season of intimate opera which opened at the Mercury 
Theatre on July 15th should be patronised by all those who wish 
to take part in the perennially fashionable controversy which rages 
over English voices and their suitability or otherwise to operatic 
singing, in or out of the English language. Of the three miniatures 
given on the first night True Blue or The Press Gang by Henry 
Carey was the most interesting musically. It was written in 1739, 
on the breaking-out of war with Spain, as a recruiting piece, under 
the name of Nancy: or The Parting Lovers, and seems to have 
been put on regularly during the eighteenth century when war was 
imminent. The plot is childishly simple, but the music, beginning 
with the overture, is amazingly full and lyrical for what was no 
more than an interlude, as “sjmple and sensuous ” and dramatically 
true in its humble way as any of the more earth-shaking master- 
pieces which were soon to make operatic history. 

Pergolesi’s The Music Master and a sketch entitled The 
Bachelors’ Bond, with tunes by Offenbach, brought up the question 
of style which was solved instinctively in the English piece. In 
both pieces the purely musical interest is slender and everything 
depends on the production (a parallel with Massenet’s Manon at 
Covent Garden). The Music Master was transplanted fairly suc- 
cessfully to England, though what was comedy in the Italian original 
sometimes came perilously near to farce, and the tempo of the 
whole piece had either to be slowed down or run the risk of seem- 
ing hectic and unnatural. The Bachelors’ Bond needed French 
polishing, more point to the artifice and less inclination to farce. 
But all three pieces showed how naturally English singers (Leyland 
White and Frederick Woodhouse were particularly good) take to 
a smal] theatre where their voices can be heard withont effort and 
how markedly their natural bent is for the paradostic or the farcical. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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ART 


Ir is not clear to me why art and sport should be so antipathetic in 
the middle of the twentieth century. Partly, perhaps, it is the fear 
in subtle minds of windy rhetoric, for if an excess of action is not 
sustained by an equally violent emotion within the artist, its reproduc- 
tion becomes an empty flurry, a mere exercise in compositional skill. 
Add the fact that the petrification of the specific, flashlit instant is 
better left to the high-speed camera which can do it so much more 
efficiently than the human eye. But is this saying more than 
that the human body no longer excites an almost religious veneration, 
as it did in classical times, nor yet holds constructional secrets—at 
least of a superficial nature—such as lent a cutting edge to the quest- 
ing Renaissance mind ; that there is little to say about the human 
figure as a physical object in space which has not been better 
said before ; that an art increasingly introvert cannot come to terms 
with extrovert activities ? 

A visit to the Victoria and Albert Museum suggests that it is not 
only in Great Britain that the marriage has broken up. Here may be 
seen the entries for the usual Olympic Games competitions, and I can 
think of no other exhibition in London these many years I would 
more willingly avoid paying two shillings to see. I will not tempt 
international repercussions by mentioning single works, but the 
intending visitor must be warned that in no sense can this be counted 
a representative exhibition of contemporary art. In the sculpture 
section there are a few works which show merit, but, equally, a 
perverted sense of humour will find many thar are deliciously 
horrible. The poster, like all the other Olympic Games posters, 
is entirely representative of the exhibition, and unrepresentative of 
our best industrial design. , 

* * * * 


The Arts Council have thrown open two of their rooms at 4 
St. James’s Square as a public gallery. This will be enormously 
useful as it will mean that Londoners can in future see many of the 
exhibitions the Council intends to send on tour—a facility long over- 
due. At the moment the Earl of Leicester’s old-master drawings 
from Holkham Hall are on view, and well worth a visit they are. 
The largest group consists of Claudes ; among the rest I liked the 
Veronese. 

* * * * 

The Lefevre Gallery shows a large collection of drawings and 
paintings by Harold Gilman—part founder of the Camden Town 
Group and first president of the London Group. Perhaps it is 
still too early quite to see his work in perspective. Perhaps it is just 
that post-impressionism never sat very easily on English shoulders. 
At all events, notwithstanding Gilman’s reported remark to Ginner 
that drawing must never be considered as an end in itself, I person- 
ally find his own drawings much the most satisfactory part of his 
output, in spite of the strong influences behind them. 

* * 7 * 


At Gimpel Fils William Gear holds his first London one-man 
show. He has brought back from Paris a number of abstracts, which 
are strong but limited in range. The panels of colour and texture, 
leaded together with thick, black lines, he has taken over from 
Picasso ’31. Picasso went on to paint Guernica. Having disciplined 
his talent, Gear might beware the patchwork bedspread and cast his 
net a little wider. 

- : * 

At the Leicester Galleries, Fame and Promise seemed to me a bit 
faded. But you’re bound to meet an old friend somewhere, and 
there’s always Part II to come. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is fatally easy to indulge in superlatives, but I cannot find a less 


extreme form of words to describe this year’s harvest. In Norfolk | 
walked by a narrow path through a crop of wheat that seemed to me 
more solid in ear and more close than any I could remember. Three 
days later in Herefordshire I skirted a wide field of oats, very nearly 
ripe, which promises a guite fantastic yield. Then a farmer gave it as 
his considered verdict that the crop of the year was barley. If only this 
promise can be topped up by a few weeks of summer sun, a bum 
harvest is certain throughout the country except in exposed fields where 
the storms have laid the long-strawed wheats. There is likelihood of g 
glut of potatoes. Frightened by last year’s alarms (exaggerated by 
Government reports) everyone has grown as large an area as Possible, 
and the yield is heavy. Cold rains have been more severe on birds than 
botany. The unfortunate partridges whose chicks were at the most 
vulnerable stage have suffered severely, only less severely than the terns, 
who have twice endured excessively high tides due to strong winds 
coinciding with the full moon. 


Forbidden Rivers 

Staying almost on the banks of the Wye, that dancing river, I desired 
to walk beside it, but the difficulties, whether up or down, were almost 
insurmountable. Apart from other obstructions, barbed wire, of serried 
hostility, barred every approach. No one could enjoy the river on 
either side, and the very long intervals between bridges admitted no 
approach by road. Once there was a ferry or two in lieu of bridges ; but 
they have been dismantled. This was above the city of Hereford. Below 
it, I am told, poisoning by sewage effluents is rife. Unlike the 
unfortunate Lea, which has a town on its upper reaches, the waters are 
pure enough above the city, but it may become a question whether the 
salmon and such will be able to make their way through the polluted 
reaches. It seems to me that access to the rivers (as to the sea-shore) 
and the purity of their waters are greatly more important than the 
National Parks, of which so much is heard. Freedom to walk beside 
our rivers and approach our shores is a much greater national need 
than the erection of a hostel in Snowdonia or the definition of an area in 
Pembrokeshire. 


Butterfly Hosts 

The other day I saw (for the first time) a considerable number of the 
caterpillars of the swallowtail butterfly feeding on their proper plant. 
This glorious butterfly has increased greatly of late years. Last summer 
it swarmed on Hickling Broad, and it has been numerous this year. That 
greater rarity, the Great Copper, reintroduced of recent years, has main- 
tained itself, but is threatened by the extinction of its host plants. The 
too efficient draining of adjacent areas has tended to dry up the marshes 
in which alone its dock flourishes. Indeed, all over the country— 
certainly in the Fens, in Yorkshire and in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire— 
the drying-up of marsh-lands is lamented by naturalists, whether botanical 
or entomological in interest ; and local groups have asked the planners 
for their preservation. Happily for our ornithologists the sewage farms, 
and indeed the reservoirs, more than compensate for the loss of natural 
conditions. 


Field Studies 


A little function is to be celebrated on July 23rd which should interest 
a wide circle of artists, naturalists et hoc genus omne, Flatford Mill, 
where Constable was miller’s boy, is to be*formally opened as the first 
of the Field Studies Centres. The ceremony is belated, for the really 
immense success of the venture is proved. The four centres already 
started by the Council for the Promotion of Field Studies (10 Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington) are appreciated by members of the general 
public, old and young, male and female, and by students from all mannet 
of educational establishments. The hostels and the guidance are admirably 
organised. 


In the Garden 

Insistent pleas for roses grown on their own roots (as being longer 
lived and free from suckers) continue to be totally disregarded by nursery- 
men. This is natural enough in regard to the best bedding roses (say, 
the McGreedy Yellow) for it is really (in my experience) difficult and 
chancy to persuade the cuttings to take, at any rate out of doors, and 
the subsequent growth is perhaps slower. But the same does not hold 
good of the polyanthus or of most climbers. For example, I am con 
tinually cutting out bush suckers from bought Poulsens, and have no 
trouble at all with a bed grown from cuttings. These are rather more 


dwarf (which is an advantage) and flower at least as profusely. Quits 
ninety per cent. of out-door cuttings took and flourished. 
W. Beracn THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF NUREMBERG 


gir,—As the international situation deteriorates and the accusation of 
aggression begins once more to be bandied about among the nations, we 
can no longer, without cowardice, refuse to face the implications of the 
judgement by the International Military Tribunal in the Nuremberg 
trials. It was laid down by the Tribunal that subordinates are not 
absolved by the plea of superior orders from personal responsibility for 
the planning and waging of aggressive war. To quote the Tribunal: 
“Hitler could not have made aggressive war by himself. He had 
to have the co-operation of statesmen, military leaders, diplomats, and 
business-men. When they, with the knowledge of his aims, gave 
him their co-operation, they made themselves party to the plan he 
had initiated. They are not to be deemed innocent because Hitler 
made use of them, if they knew what they were doing.” 

This judgement, whatever it may be in law, plays havoc with the British 
Constitution, a cardinal principle of which is the subordination of the 
military to the civilian authority. The Nuremberg judgement impugns 
that subordination. In future, the Chiefs of Staff, on receiving orders from 
the Cabinet to prepare plans for war against another country, will be 
able to say, “ Oh no ; we don’t like the look of these orders. They smack 
to us of intended aggression.” Nor will the Chiefs of Staff themselves 
be masters in their own house. Not only have the German service chiefs 
been condemned for obeying their political leaders; the lesser service 
men are now on trial for obeying their senior officers. As well as under- 
mining the British Constitution, the I1.M.T: has loosened the foundations 
of the Naval Discipline and the Army and Air Force Acts. 

It is no way out of this difficulty to contend that British staff officers 
will never be asked to plan aggressive war. Since the I.M.T. did not 
define aggressive war, it is left to the victors in a war to interpret that 
phrase as they please, and were we to lose a future war, there is little 
doubt that the inevitable counterparts of such basically defensive measures 
as the British occupation of Iceland and the invasion of French North 
Africa could be used to send hundreds of our staff officers to the scaffold. 
How, then, can a staff officer tell if he is or is not planning. what may 
later be called aggressive war? The assurances of his political superiors 
will avail him nothing if the war goes the wrong way. In fact, so doubtful 
are the data on which he has to decide, and so dire are the penalties for 
amistaken guess, that the only really safe course for a modern staff officer 
is to refuse to do any planning at all. 

Would such a refusal command the respect and acquiescence of the 
British Parliament and public? How could it; since a refusal to plan 
involves grave danger to the national security? Is it not inevitable that 
the British public, if presented with such a situation, would very quickly 
decide that, whatever the Nuremberg Tribunals might have said, staff 
officers are paid to plan as they are told, and will refuse at their peril? 
But, if this is what is likely to happen, how can we, as honest men, justify 
it to our consciences that German officers are in prison with ou- knowledge 
and by our order for doing their duty in just this way?—Your obedient 
servant, RUSSELL GRENFELL. 

Campden House, Burley, Ringwood. 


NATIONALISTS AND NATIVES IN S. AFRICA 


SiR—The result of the recent general election in South Africa seems 
to have come as a surprise in England. But if all the facts behind the 
political scene here today had been better appreciated, the surprise would 
not have been so great. The native problem is the key to an under- 
standing of the political scene and was the real issue of the election. The 
African, and there are some eleven million Africans in the Union, is 
looked on by the vast majority of the white population as something sub- 
human and utterly beyond the pale. Vast numbers of these native peoples 
are employed in the mines, and wherever there is menial or manual work 
to be performed. But they are banned from the professions or trades. 
The United Party believed in a system of benevolent tolerance and 
permitted the teaching of bricklaying, joinery, etc—to be used only in 
the construction of native industries. The native problem is, of course, 
a terribly difficult one. For decades the native has been ruthlessly re- 
pressed and used as a reservoir of cheap labour. Today the towns are 
full of a generation of Africans who have no knowledge of the kraal— 
who are literally guttersnipes brought up in conditions of unbelievable 
squalor. The ideal, the Christian, solution would be to turn them all 
back to the wild they came from, and there, in true repentance, to give 
them all the help and education we can. But the foundation of industry 
in the country would then be utterly destroyed. It is a terrible dilemma. 
The fact that the native is inferior, that he is dirty and primitive, and 
lacks intelligence—these are facts, but not faults. The fault must surely 
be the white man’s. 
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THE EDITOR 


Now the Nationalists—Malan and his followers—are, generally speaking, 
deeply religious men. It must be remembered that the Boer, who is num- 
erically preponderant among the white population, still lives in the main 
out jn the veldt. He is a farmer, and almost a fanatic in his narrow and 
bigoted beliefs. Rightly or wrongly, he feels that cities and civilisation 
are evil things, and if he could he would burn the lot tomorrow and 
return to his farm. 

This accounts for the main plank in the Nationalists’ programme, 
apartheid (segregation) for the native. Malan’s party wishes to return the 
native population to the reserves, and stop the drift to the towns. The 
United Party must at all costs have its cheap labour in plentiful supply, 
since it stands chiefly for big-business interests, and of course its mouth- 
piece, the English-speaking South African Press, rumbles out its thunder 
of propaganda against the hated Nationalists. The world’s Press inevitably 
obtains its views from this English-speaking Press since few British of 
American journalists can read Afrikaans. And so the Rand Daily Mail, 
the Star, etc., help to formulate opinion in the English-speaking world. 
In his approach to the native problem Smuts seems to the outside world 
to belong to the great English tradition. And Malan and his apartheid 
seem strange, to say the least of it. But let us give him a chance, and 
see if this Bible-reading background can revive this country’s morals. 

Smuts, of course, is miles ahead of his countrymen. Undoubtedly one 
of the greatest men of our generation, he thinks on Empire lines and 
even more on United Nations lines and in terms of world government. 
Though his views are respected and even often adopted by the rest of 
the English-speaking world, to his countrymen he is a “ Johnny-head-in- 
the-air,” and they have no time for his lofty internationalism. South 
Africa is very immature in her views (like her wine!). There are too 
many problems to be settled between the two great white sections of her 
population, let alone between black and white, before anyone can really 
speak for South Africa as a unit in the councils of the nations. 

Since I came to this country, not so long ago, I have met one or two 
politicians. One, called Allan, is U.P. Member for my part of the world. 
He is a very fine type—a _ deep-thinking Christian gentleman 
and very highly respécted throughout the country. So too is Hoffmeyr, 
that much-maligned figure. There is much that is truly fine about the 
policy and ideals of service that activated the late Government. Unfor- 
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tunately there is a powerful wing of the party activated by “the love 
of money ” which, as St. Paul so truly said, is the root of all evil. One 
is tempted to say that this is a Godless place, a God-forsaken desert full 
of greed and gold. And then one meets a man like Allan or Hoffmeyr— 
and there are many more. There is certainly great hope for the country, 
and I only pray that the Nationalists are not too harsh with their 
apartheid. There might even be bloodshed if they were——Yours faith- 
fully, R. C, NEWTON. 
South Africa, 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


Sm,—Lord Montgomery’s speech to the Mother’s Union last week, in 
which he declared that the youth of today have “no sure standards or 
principles by which to regulate their conduct or aspirations,” gives an 
added significance to “ Gunner’s” observations (The Spectator, July 16, 
1948). As I have both felt the frustration of a conscript and have been 
able to witness the progress of hundreds of trainees from the point of 
view of an educational instructor, I feel that I can supplement your 
correspondent’s observations. 

The soldier’s first disillusionment is his job. “Gunner” says that 
Army personnel selection is a “ farce.” That may be so, but in any case 
occupational demand and supply never correspond in a National Service 
intake and so bricklayers must become clerks this month and clerks must 
become drivers next. The result is that wastage of time and that apathy 
with which “Gunner” has dealt quite adequately. Yet I feel there are 
other factors in the conscript’s life which are far more distressing. For 
instance, learning to “shoot to kill” makes a subsequent discussion on 
U.N.O. seem irrelevant. When a lesson on the use of the bayonet as an 
instrument of “first aid” is followed by Padre’s Hour with a suitably 
qualified version of the Sermon on the Mount, and when the recruit must 
spend his evenings in basically dishonest “ window-dressing” for an 
important visitor, who can blame him for becoming a little cynical? The 
Englishman may be an efficient soldier in emergency, but he is not a 
militarist at heart ; and the friendship between our troops and Germans 
after the last war showed that he cannot hate for long. Is it surprising 
then that he “ couldn't care less” whether a Bren magazine holds twenty- 
eight or thirty-two rounds? 

The danger is that this almost inevitable apathy towards things military 
is so often carried over into “Civvy Street.” At the present rate the 
English “couldn’t care less” may soon become as widespread and 
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disastrous as the Arab “ Maleesh.” It is easy to talk of the Army as q 
good training for citizenship, but can a community designed for destructive 
purposes become a good training-place for constructive living? Lord 
Montgomery has observed in youth “ little faith in democracy, in God, in 
themselves.” Is this more apparent at fifteen than at nineteen? Is this 
so much the fault of the home as the fault of the Army? Time and time 
again I have witnessed the apathy and cynicism creeping into discussion 
groups and classes as the recruits become more and more versed in 
military ways, until I have felt that there was no.place fer the educa- 
tionist in the Army. 

I freely admit that my remarks have not been constructive, but the fact 
that one does not know the solution is no excuse for hiding the 
problem. I write in the hope that others more experienced than I may 
show how a system of training may be devised to make National Service- 
men good citizens as well as good soldiers; for the advocates of 
conscription have as yet given far too little consideration to the social, 
moral and spiritual implications of compulsory military service.—Yours 
faithfully, JouN H. Prime. 

High Street, Swavesey, Cambridge. 

Sir,—As the father of a conscripted son I should like to endorse the 
complaint of “Gunner.” My son, a promising art student, was called 
up for the Navy last August after completing 18 months of a three-year 
scholarship. He did his basic training and served for four months or so 
at sea in a destroyer. Since then he has been posted to a shore station 
where he is doing nothing useful and has no opportunity of pursuing 
any sort of study or practice in art so essential to him for his future. 

As a scholarship-holder he represents a certain investment by the 
L.C.C., but, as he is likely to forget much that he has already been taught 
and will have to go over the same ‘ground again when he is released 
and resumes his scholarship course, the cost of earlier art training may 
be considered wasted. Having long since finished his naval training he 
is as good a sailor as he is ever likely to be. Idling at a shore station 
merely impairs his efficiency. He should have been released at the end 
of his sea training with advantage not only to himself but to the nation. 
At present he merely represents a burden of expenditure. This seems 
to me to be a scandalous state of affairs at a time when the nation needs 
all the artistic and technical talent it can command. Moreover his whole 
future is at stake, and it is disheartening to young men of this type to know 
that their studies are interrupted and delayed and their chance of beginning 
a useful career exasperatingly hindered. It is a soul-destroying wastage 
and must have an ill effect on many similar conscripts—Yours faithfully, 


A. G. WILSON. 
WOMEN IN THE PRIESTHOOD 


S1r,—China is not the only country that is realising the necessity for the 
admission of women to the priesthood. This step was recently legalised 
by an Act of Parliament in Denmark. It is true that there was much 
opposition, and it is more than doubtful if it would have been carried 
through if it had been left to the authorities of the Church. Certain 
clauses in the measure have come in for special criticism, notably one 
that allows a bishop to ordain a woman for work in a parish outside his 
diocese if the diocesan of that parish is unwilling to do so. However, 
this last spring three women were actually ordained, and their rank and 
position in no way differ from those of men.—Yours truly, 

Bluntisham Rectory, Huntingdon. R. F. McNEILE. 
Sir,—Your correspondent Lady Nunburnholme, in her letter advocating 
the admission of women to the priesthood, has given proof -that the 
Church of England has in many cases failed to teach the faith it pro- 
fesses. The Holy Catholic Church of Christ, of which the Anglican 
communion is part, has always insisted that women may not be ordained ; 
and the Church’s reason for so insisting is abundantly clear. The Church 
was founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ and He ordained no women. 
Judging with purely human powers of comprehension, no woman could, 
or can be, more worthy of ordination than Our Lady, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and yet in His divine wisdom Our Lord ordained no women. As 
Our Lord then did not ordain the most holy woman of all time, what 
authority have his bishops to ordain women today? It is not a question 
of freedom of race, class or sex ; nor is it a matter of prejudice or intel- 
lect ; it is a question of authority. The spiritual powers of our bishops 
have been passed down in unbroken apostolic succession from Our Lord 
Himself. and as Our Lord gave no authority to the Apostles to ordain 
women, who then may do so ? 

This issue is in its essentials coupled with the vexed subject of inter- 
communion with Nonconformists. To do either or both of these things 
would be to repudiate the essential doctrine of apostolic succession, and 
if there are Bishops at Lambeth who contemplate one of those compro- 
mises so beloved of us English, let them be warned by a layman that an 
attempt to introduce the ordination of women or intercommunion with 
Nonconformists would split the Church of England from top to bottom. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Let there be no mistake, those of us in the Church of England who not 
only say the Creed but believe all of it, who not only profess the Catholic 
faith but by the grace of God practise all of it, will accept no watering- 
down of the religion given to us by Our Lord Jesus Christ, or of the 
faith taught throughout the ages by His Holy Catholic Church.—Yours 
faithfully, Ernest A. CROSSMAN. 

143 South Farm Road, Worthing. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE LORDS 


Sin—Any opinion on the proposed reform of the House of Lords not 
backed by political experience and an intimate knowledge of England’s 
domestic troubles is, I know, worth very little, but the salient point of 
the controversy seems to be that the present British Government thinks 
the peers have held their privileged position too long. The removal of 
their already curtailed powers of delaying the passage of Bills passed by 
the Commons would make the Upper House, in fact, as redundant as its 
opponents have always said it is. The way would then be clear for 
agitation for its total abolition on the grounds of this redundancy. More- 
over, an additional excuse would be provided for looking on a peerage, 
not as a reward for outstanding services to the community, but as the 
brand of an obsolescent and anti-social “ class.” 

Many people think that the Dominions are not consulted enough in 
matters, for instance, like the proposed Western European Union, but are 
left to follow meekly wherever Britain leads. What better way would 
there be of making the federation between the countries of the Common- 
wealth and Empire closer than by the institution of an Imperial House of 
Lords? This would necessitate an adequate number of Colonial peers 
sitting in London along with the British lords. The Governments of 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and such colonies. as 
receive self-government would recommend those of their statesmen, etc., 
that they saw fit to, and it is to be hoped that India and Ireland would 
also join. The House would be concerned solely with commercial, legal 
and foreign affairs as they affected the Empire group and have no juris- 
diction over the internal politics of the countries represented. But in 
their own sphere they would represent the highest court of appeal and 
take precedence over individual Parliaments. Surely this would provide a 
more active alternative to American or Russian ideology than at present 
exists for small countries within the Empire ?—Yours, &c., 

The Union, Sydney University, Australia, P. R. NORMEUILLE. 


THE VALUE OF U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Sir—Mr. Kenneth Lindsay tells us that “the total programme of 
U.N._E.S.C.O. is still too diffuse” and is not “capable of being under- 
stood by the man in the street.” I have just spent a formight in Paris 
studying U.N.E.S.C.O., and I agree that jt would be better to concentrate 
on fewer projects. I agree too that much of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s work will not 
appeal to “Mr. John Smith, citizen ordinary at large,” but the same 
may be said of the Royal Society and of many other excellent organisations 
concerned with education, science and culture. 

The important point of policy is whether U.N.E.S.C.O. is to be an 
intellectual broker for the world, or a purveyor of culture, education and 
science. Let us view with sympathy all plans for bringing the world’s 
intellectual heritage to the under-privileged. But for myself, I have more 
faith in U.N.E.S.C.O. as a broker. The work of brokerage is not often 
spectacular, but it can be enormously valuable. And in the field of mass 
education U.N.E.S.C.O., as a broker, is already doing something which 
could capture the imagination of all the John Smiths all over the world.— 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, JoHN LAWRENCE. 

Paris. 


THE SOUND OF WHALES 


Sm,—In these columns last week F. R. Barratt seeks an explanation for 
the apparent contradiction between David Gunston’s “whales . . . have 
no vocal cords,” and Masefield’s reference, in Dauber, to the whale’s 
“mournful . . . mighty voice.” The whale, Sir, is a mammal, and is 
compelled before diving to take a mighty deep breath, which, on surfacing, 
is exhaled as an impressive column of vapour and with a powerful bellow 
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of escaping air (hence the whalers’ cry of “Thar she blo-o-ows!”). 
Masefield is a poet ; his description of that sound is more poetic and no 
less accurate than mine. The explanation called for by Mr. Barratt 
would seem to lie, then, in two words: poet’s licence. 

Surely, in any case, discussion of the creature’s voice is of less 
importance than is the quest for some way of at least reducing the 
indiscriminate, brutal and unbelievably short-sighted onslaught to which 
it is subject? Man may be right in considering himself the finest of 
God’s creations ; it seems a bit hard on the whale, though, that after 
man has spent some few years destroying the earth’s productivity, he 
should turn with renewed brutality to tear apart the sea and convert 
what was a superb and highly intelligent creature into a few slabs of 
margarine. As Starbuck says to Ahab, hard on the tail of Moby Dick, 
“See! He seeks thee not. It is thou, thou, that madly seekest him!” 
And for me, I echo the words uttered later by Stubb, “I call ye assassins 
of as good a fellow as ever spouted up his ghost.”—Yours, &c., 

2 Anstey Road, Alton, Hants. GEOFFREY GODWIN. 


BANKS AND RECOVERY 


Str,—Mr. Arthur V. Barber must know that I was referring, as in the 
case of the Post Office, to the marked deterioration in the service of 
banking employees to what used to be regarded as their clients. I know 
that the banks are loaning large sums to the public at a very high rate 
of profit—so are other money-lenders. The staffs of banks other than 
Savings Banks are working ridiculously short hours and showing no 
consideration for the convenience of the customers on whom they entirely 
depend for their business. They make play of the fact that for a few 
days a year they work overtime, but thousands of them (unless they work 
in darkness) leave the banks by 4.30 p.m. They are able to do this by 
making their customers queue for service and by keeping an absolute 
minimum of available tills in operation. If one makes a scene someone is 
always available, but very few managers, secreted in their carpeted sanctums 
like English hotel managers, insist on their clients being served immediately. 
If such wilful negligence of duty does not impede economic recovery 
I'll eat my pass book.—Yours truly, FRANK WARD. 
35 Springfield Road, St. fohn’s Wood, N.W.8. 


NO ORCHIDS FOR OLIVER TWIST 
Sir,—As an American enjoying—really enjoying—English hospitality this 
summer, it has interested me to read on every side the attacks made by 
English critics on the physical brutality which marks so many motion 
pictures made in the United States. I have echoed those attacks with 
approval ; there is no excuse, artistic, financial or otherwise, for the baths 
of rapine which emerge from the Hollywood studios. Just for the record, 
however (and lest your critics should miss the point in passing), I have 
just witnessed, in a British motion picture, two hours of brutality and 
sadism so unrelieved that Hollywood’s most extravagant imaginations 
would find it difficult to outdo them. Whatever reverence may be due te 
Charles Dickens ought not to obscure the fact that Oliver Twist, on the 
screen, reaches a new cinema high in blood-lust and child-torture. It 
is, incidentally, very faithful to the novel.—Sincerely yours. 

2 Alien House, Allen Street, W.8. Joun W. Dopps. 


HYDERABAD 


Sm,—As a missionary of lifetime service in the Hyderabad State may I 
express my hearty acquiescence with the point of view of Mr. Woodruff’s 
article in your issue of July 9th. It is worth noting that if Hyderabad 
is still “ politically mediaeval” its Government, though Mohammedan, 
has always pursued a most liberal policy toward the extension of Christian 
missions in the State. In Hyderabad also is the largest and best-equipped 
leprosy hospital in the Fast. ‘This hospital is under the control of the 
United Church of Souti India, but over sixty per cent. of its property 
and of its maintenance charges has been provided by the State.—Yours 
sincerely, . GEORGE M. KERR. 
Glen Eden; Cove, Dumbartonshire. 


OUR DAILY CALORIES 


S1r,—The Minister has affirmed that our food amounts to 2,800 calories 
per day. Can any of your readers explain for ignoramuses, such as the 
writer, how this figure is arrived at? Is it accepted? If those who 
live on their rations, plus some fish and vegetables, get these 2,800 calories, 
presumably those who can and do get meals at restaurants and canteens 
do much better. Is that correct ? One hears of folk who get all meals 
at restaurants and give their rations away. If that is correct, is it fair 
to the rest of us ?—Yours faithfully, F. R. SEDGWICK. 

Stewkley, Bucks. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Man and Archbishop 


William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Life and Letters. 
By F. A. Iremonger. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


Tuts life of William Temple, long expected, is worthy, as far as 
any book could be, of its great subject; its gigantic subject, one 
feels inclined to say as one closes the volume. Quite apart from 
his spiritual (and physical) stature, there was something of the giant 
about Temple. The amount he did was gigantic; so was the 
pressure at which he habitually worked, and so was his array of 
talents. To find a parallel one has to seek among the acknowledged 
giants of the past. Temple spoke and preached, often two or three 
times a day, all over England on a scale that reminds one only of 
John Wesley. In his gifts of memory, lucidity and unpremeditated 
eloquence he stands within reach of Macaulay. It is well to recall 
this superlative quality of his nature, just because that was not the 
greatest thing about him. He was conspicuously without the defects 
that commonly accompany such gifts ; he had nothing of Wesley’s 
unapproachable gravity, none of Macaulay’s rhetorical venom. The 
Dean of Lichfield does full justice to his extraordinary endowments ; 
but the qualities that stand out in this finely-proportioned picture 
of Temple are predominantly three—his fellow-feeling, his humility 
and, increasingly, his holiness. 

In a happy similitude the author compares Temple’s career to a 
rocket that pursues its destined way up to the heights and then 
bursts into a crowd of brilliant stars. The rocket’s upward course 
was comparatively easy to narrate. At Rugby, Temple was already 
the marvellous boy, but wholly saved from priggery by a humour 
at once impertinent and affectionate. At Balliol, few young men can 
have made better use of the opportunities Oxford can give, of 
friendship, of reading and, beyond all, of talking. In those days he 
seemed, to himself at least, by no means predestined to the Church. 
In a letter to Stocks he writes: “ The doctrine of the Incarnation, 
permanently present in its true purity to Browning, is hopelessly 
mauled by nearly every clergyman that touches it.” He later lays 
his doubts before the Bishop of Oxford and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who write to each other about him in an episcopal 
style which contrasts vividly with Temple’s own manner then and 
thereafter. The Repton chapter is excellently done. Neither 
Temple nor his biographer pretends that he was the born head- 
master. As an old boy once said to the present writer, “ Billy 
wasn’t half nasty enough to be the perfect h.m.” And as his 
devoted chauffeur later remarked, “ There’s one thing the Arch- 
bishop can’t do. He can’t tick you off.” Nevertheless to the boys 
who really knew him he was the firmest friend and the deepest 
inspiration of their lives. 

Then follow the tenure of St. James’, Piccadilly, the Life and 
Liberty movement, to which he appeared to sacrifice all present 
comfort and future prospects, and his canonry at Westminster. 
Already the rocket is beginning to shed some stars which require 


separate scrutiny—his essays in Foundations, his work for W.E.A. 
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(perhaps of all his “causes ” the one nearest to his heart), and his 
editorship of The Challenge. And so to Manchester, a bishop at 
the age of forty. Here his unique powers as speaker and adminis- 
trator found full scope ; but all the time he was writing long and 
intimate letters of counsel and consolation to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and keeping up his own reading. His account of an 
“easy ” day during the Blackpool Mission runs: “ A delicious day ., . 
I had an easy time as I was only speaking twice this morning (Central 
Pier and Tower) and had no fixtures after lunch. I’ve written 
2,000 words more of the book, and have also set out on that article 
on France in the Encyclopaedia Britannica that David Somervell 
said was so good. I’ve got to the end of Louis XI.” Here, too, we 
have a glimpse of Mrs. Temple’s share in that ideal partnership. 
“T don’t know how one should refer to an Archbishop’s wife,” a 
friend said later, “ but I think of Mrs. Temple in her own right as 
Her Grace.” 

And then in 1929 to York. Here the stars from the rocket fall in 
clusters, and the author, after some record of a day-to-day pastorate 
which would break most men, sets aside eighty close-packed pages 
to discuss Temple’s part, and it was inevitably a leading part, in the 
great church movements of his time, for reunion, missions and social 
reform, culminating in conferences at Lambeth, Lausanne, Malvern 
and elsewhere. Temple’s leadership in any one of these movements 
would give material for a whole book. 

By universal testimony he was the perfect chairman, lucid, 
humorous, patient even with cranks. But he knew precisely when 
to strike in, and had a genius for drafting a resolution that would 
harmonize discords. But he was the very antithesis of an oppor- 
tunist. All knew, or soon learned, that every suggestion he made 
was broad-based upon his own confident and long-meditated 
Christian principles. This was the secret of his power and his 
integrity. Every part of his life, every problem put to him, was 
seen at once as potentially part of a whole scheme, firmly held by a 
“whole” man—a man dedicated daily to God. Lastly, the brief 
reign at Canterbury ; but not too brief to allow him to rise to his 
full stature as a Christian prophet urbi et orbi, and not without the 
angry opposition which sets the seal upon the true and chosen 
prophet. 

Dr. Iremonger has painted a wonderful portrait, and has not 
sought to evade the criticisms made of Temple, as of all great men. 
Perhaps he was too optimistic about mankind to be a shrewd judge 
of character. He thought men better than they were ; but under 
him they frequently proved to be. He was a philosopher who would 
find it natural to talk far above the head of the average man ; and 
yet he was pre-eminently the people’s archbishop, trusted and 
venerated by them as none of his predecessors was. After 2} years 
of his great office he was killed by the burden of work he under- 
took for the glory of God and the love of man. Those who knew 
anything of Temple will not forget the day when they heard the 
news of his sudden death. The rocket had vanished from the 
heavens ; but for those who read this book, where he “ being dead 
yet speaketh,” some light of his, reflected but authentic, will still 
illuminate the night-sky. JOHN CHRISTIE. 


Alexander: Fact and Legend 


Alexander the Great. Vol. I.: The Narrative; Vol. II.: Sources 
and Studies. By W. W. Tarn. (Cambridge University Press. 
Vol. I., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. II., 30s.) - 2 

Mr. Tarn’s monumental work on Alexander the Great is presented 
in two volumes, which can be boughi separately. It is not to be 
recommended that they should be; but probably many who buy 
both volumes will confine their attention principally to one or the 
other. The first and smaller volume, which gives a straightforward 
biography of Alexander, will appeal rather to the general reader than 
to the professional scholar, who will already be familiar with most 
of it in The Cambridge Ancient History. The second and larger 
volume, which contains a critical discussion of the sources and evi- 
dence in a series of essays and appendices, will be indispensable to 
the professional scholar ; the general reader may find it heavy going, 
though it will give him plenty of interesting detail. But if he is 
romantically inclined, it may be a disappointment to read the refu- 
tation of the only two items of information which he is likely to have 
recollected. Mr. Tarn tells us that Alexander never wept because 
he had no more worlds to conquer, and he never cut the Gordian 
knot. 

On the first of these two legends, as well as on all the mass of 
carefully argued detail in Vol. II, few readers will care or dare to 
quarrel with Mr. Tarn. But the legend of the Gordian knot, which 
is by no means weakly attested, raises questions of character bearing 
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BODIES AND SOULS 
by 
MAXENCE VAN DER MEERSCH 
; ; .. terrifying exposure of state controlled 


medical life in France described with 


astonishing vividness .. . 





“, . . has almost the effect of having been written 


by Emile Zola . . .” 
New Yorker 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 
15/- net 
OVER 300,000 COPIES SOLD IN FRANCE 


PILOT PRESS 








A History of the Church 
By Philip Hughes 
“They not only enhanced Father Hughes’ reputation as one of 
our leading Catholic historians : they revealed him as an expert 
in that most difficult task of summarizing in comparatively small 
compass the work of others, and of making intelligible a vast 
mass of factual material. The three volumes . . . are easily 
the best survey of early and medieval Church History which we 
have in English. The division is original, the style readable and 
even racy, the judgment balanced and objective . . . will be of 
immense service for years to come to all who look for a readable 
and authoritative account of the story of the Church.” Tablet 
Vol. 1—A.D. 711, 21/- net. Vol. 2—A.D. 1274, 25/- net 
Vol. 3—A.D. 1517, 25/-net 


Young Mr. Newman 


By Maisie Ward 

Times Literary Supplement 21/- net 
“ This well-informed, widely conceived and discerning narrative 
of the first half of Newman’s life is likely to hold the field for 
a long time to come. By itself it is as full of interest as the 
complete biography of most eminent men. 


Friendship House 


By Catherine de Hueck 


Itttup Evans, O.P. in Life of the Spirit 7/6 net 
“ The work of the various Friendship Houses—which is as various 
as human needs can be—is only possible because of the supreme 
faith of the Baroness and her fellow-workers. In this country 
we are sometimes tempted to say hard things of American 
Catholicism, and especially of its attitude to the Negro popula- 
tion. Friendship House is a corrective to rash judgment.” 


SHEED & WARD 



































RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


EVENING STANDARD 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THORNTON WILDER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


The Ides of March 


This portrait of Julius Caesar, drawn with extraordinary power 
and precision, is an achievement of all the enterprise and 
brilliance that have come to be associated with Thornton 
Wilder’s name. 9s. 6d. net. 


Crafts of the Countryside 
E. J. STOWE 


A book of charm and authenticity, in which traditional country 
crafts, still flourishing strongly today, are described in detail, 
with abundant photographs, sketches and diagrams. 

10s. 6d. net. 


Birds of a Valley 
W. R. PHILIPSON 


. . » He contrives to put into his work both exactness of 
description and that which transcends mere description, the 
“atmosphere ’ distinguishing this from all other valleys, these 
from all other birds.” —Punch. 

“ A lovely book. Claire Oldham’s woodcuts deserve special 
praise.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 10s. 6d. net. 
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The Collected Poems of 


Richard Church 


This, Mr. Church’s first collected volume, contains a group 
of new poems, together with all his hitherto published verse 
that he wishes to preserve, with the exception of Twentieth 
Century Psalter (1943) and The Lamp (1946), published 
separately. ‘Modern poetry is sometimes accused of being 
disproportionately intellectual, but in Mr. Church’s verse 
intellect, emotion, and imagination are happily blended. 
It is an astonishing achievement—and establishes Mr. 
Church a high place among the poets of our day.’ 

ROBERT LYND in The Observer. 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
15s. net 


My Caves 


NORBERT CASTERET 
*M. Casteret’s excellent Ten Years Under the Earth has 
now a sequel, My Caves. One need not be a pot-holer or 
speleologist to enjoy this vivid and personal book, with its 
clear scientific background.’ 
H. E. G. TYNDALE in Sunday Times, 
With 26 illustrations in photogravure. 15s. net 





THE MASTER MUSICIANS 
New Volumes. Each 7s. 6d. net 
Schumann JOAN CHISSELL 


Bizet wINTON DEAN 
Biographical and critical studies, each with calendar of 
events in the composer’s life, table of compositions, biblio- 
graphy, and illustrations from photographs, musical 
examples, etc. Recently published in this series: 
BACH by E. M. AND SYDNEY GREW 
RAVEL by NORMAN DEMUTH 
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crucially on the personal picture conveyed in Vol. I. Mr. Tarn 
rejects the legend very largely on the basis of a preconceived version 
of Alexander’s character. He argues that, by making Alexander cut 
a knot which neither he nor anyone else could untie, the legend 
represents him as cheating ; and Mr. Tarn’s hero would not cheat. 
But as a matter of fact great conquerors do cheat. It is not merely 
not out of character ; it is second nature to them. That partly ex- 
plains how they become great conquerors. The fact that many of 
Alexander’s biographers have maligned him does not make it neces- 
sary to purge every blot from his character in return. Besides, not 
everyone would be ashamed of this particular trick. Certainly few 
Greeks or Albanians would ; and Alexander (who was partly both) 
might not be the first to thank Mr. Tarn for acquitting him of it. 
Se non é vero, é molto ben trovato. That alone is enough to dispose 
of a refutation based mainly on the argument that it is mal trovato, 

Whatever Alexander’s true character may have been, he was not 
a preux chevalier all the time ; nor does Mr. Tarn generally incline 
to such idealisation. Being a professional historian, he rarely devi- 
ates from the strictest attention to the evidence, however tempting 
Alexander’s appeal to the imagination may be. The historical inter- 
pretations of his life and work range between two extremes, one of 
which represents him as a political genius with oecumenical ideas 
before his time, and the other as an aimless adventurer after the 
pattern of Charles XII of Sweden. Mr. Tarn clearly and naturally 
tends rather towards the former interpretation, but not without admit- 
ting that Alexander showed few signs of having devised any practic- 
able plans for his homonoia of mankind. There is certainly little 
evidence of a planned higher policy about his conquests. But this 
may be partly attributable to the inferior quality of the sources, for 
few of Alexander’s early historians were capable of grasping such a 
policy if it had existed. Even Arrian, the best of them, was no 
more than a second-rate Xenophon—if there can be a second rate 
of second-rateness. 

Nevertheless, whatever the nature of Alexander’s vision, his 
achievement was to carry the Mediterranean world round a turning- 
point of history just as surely as if he had planned it. The eclipse 
of the Greek city-state and the subsumption of its powers into a new 
level of sovereignty had been initiated by the Peloponnesian War and 
carried some way to completion by Alexander’s father, Philip. But it 
was Alexander himself who completeti the process and extended 
its scope to the whole of the Levant. Very few Greeks living in the 
lifetime of Philip and Alexander saw what was happening ; perhaps 
only Isocrates and to some extent Aeschines, whose policy, though 
we are still taught to despise it, was at least in step with history. 
Plato, Aristotle and Demosthenes al! completely missed the point ; 
they could not conceive a political ideal beyond the city-state, and 
it was left to Zeno a generation later to put Alexander’s vision into 
an explicit philosophy. The minor historians may be forgiven for 
missing the moral ; but if, as seems possible, a similar turning-point 
is being rounded by the western world in this century, the moral 
js worth pointing again. This is the best possible reason for recom- 
mending the general reader to study Mr. Tarn’s admirable work, and 
to think out the current implications for himself. 

C, M. WoopHousE. 
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Strangers and Brothers Cc. P. SNOW ' 


All who read the recent highly acclaimed novel The Light and the Dark» 
and missed its precursor—the first of the series in which C. P. Snow 
paints the picture of his times—will welcome this new printing. 10/6 


The Happy Issue WARNER ALLEN 


The author of The Timeless Moment shows the relation of the Mystic 
Vision to our daily lives. 12/6 


War between Continents F. 0. MIKSCHE & FE. COMBAUX 


The brilliant Czech strategist, author of Paratroops and Blitzkrieg, 
collaborates with Colonel Combaux of the French Army in this far- 
seeing analysis of the future military situation and possible course of 
world events. With maps 15/- 


Rising Twenty PEARL JEPHCOTT 
An illuminating study by the author of Girls Growing Up. 8/6 
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Warring Critics 


The Novelist as Thinker. Focus Four. Edited by B. Rajan. (Dennis 
Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Freedom of Poetry. By Derek Stamford. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Literary Criticism and the English Tradition. By S. L. Bethell, 
(Dennis Dobson. 6s.) 
Literature and Life. Addresses to the English Association. (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) 
Focus Four is a miscellany which, like others of its kind, contains 
poetry, criticism and a short story. But the greater part is given 
over to what the editor calls a symposium, essays on the novelists 
Huxley, Waugh, Isherwood, L. H. Myers, Sartre and Mauriac; 
from these it gets its title. The Novelist as Thinker is perhaps a 
misleading one. The reader who remembers that Sartre is a teacher 
of philosophy, and that Huxley has written a book about it, wonder- 
ing whether he will find them compared to Whitehead and Bergson, 
may expect an assessment of what these six novelists have con- 
tributed to modern philosophy ; for though all sensitive men, and 
particularly writers, may be expected to think intelligently, it is 
usually only philosophers who are called thinkers. But he will soon 
see that the authors of these essays are writing about something 
different, something more reasonable, the world of private beliefs and 
ideas that each novelist has spun about himself like a cocoon. 

It is certainly legitimate to ask the question: What does my 
author believe ? The answer can make an entertaining subject for 
discussion. In looking for such an answer, Mr. Good criticises 
Sartre severely, though with respect ; he thinks that in Sartre the 
philosophical ideas are not yet reconciled with the acute observa- 
tions of the novelist. Mr. Fowlie writes generously about Mauriac. 
But the English novelists, with the exception of L. H. Myers, get 
rougher treatment. Now this turning against Huxley, Isherwood 
and Waugh is interesting because indicative of a certain post-war 
righteousness towards the "twenties and “thirties in literary criticism 
as elsewhere. Elsewhere it may not matter. But in literature it 
matters enormously because moral indignation is a hopeless con- 
dition for a critic. If we examine these attacks we find that they 
resemble the burning of indiscreet letters written in youth, before 
making a proper marriage. Isherwood, Huxley and Waugh are 
made to play Mrs, Cheveley to the Lady Chiltern of, let us say, 
Mr. Charles Morgan. “Yes, we knew them once. But it was a 
long time ago, and abroad. I am afraid that we just aren’t in the 
same set now.” 

It would be no service to these three novelists to pretend that 
they are above criticism, and to study the beliefs of a writer is 
always instructive. But the novel is not synonymous with the beliefs, 
and to value the one by the other is unfortunate, as consideration 
of any great novelist in the past will show. Jane Austen—clearly 
she thought that every girl can be made happy by £10,000 a year 
and a handsome equipage. But—does the novel entertain? Does 
it apply artificial respiration to our atrophied emotions and imagina- 
tion? Does it tell-its own truth ?—these are the questions for a 
critic. If before the war there were a great many shallow and 
“unworthy ” people announcing wrong messages, there can be more 
wit and truth in describing them, as Huxley, Waugh and Isherwood 
used to do, than in skirmishing on the borders of theology. 


Mr. Derek Stamford introduces The Freedom of Poetry with 
a well-argued and feeling plea against the critics who analyse poetic 
inspiration as if it were a science. He is a critic at the other end of 
the scale. Poetry, he says, does what it wants to do; afterwards 
the critics make rules. And so his studies of ten modern poets are, 
as might be expected, sympathetic. The names include those of 
Sidney Keyes, David Gascoyne, Laurence Durrell and Kathleen 
Raine, and the reader can here learn, if not about their lives, some- 
thing about their aims. 


Mr. Bethell gives his theory of the foundations of good criticism 
in Literary Criticism and the English Tradition, a series of ten 
essays which originally appeared in The New English Weekly. 
He is, he says, a “Christian critic,” and claims that we are at the 
beginning of an age when, with all cultures assembled for inspection 
and art in decline, the critic will reach his zenith. The original 
mode of publication gives the book a certain abruptness. But that 
is also a quality of Mr. Bethell’s style. There is no disagreeing 
with him. However, the courage to commit oneself is a respectable 
quality—perhaps, the reader may think, because it lays the author 
so pleasingly open to his superior wisdom. 

Literature and Life is also a collection, this time of addresses given 
to the English Association, but by so many different authors 
there is no space to list their names and subjects. The book is to 
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Government ¢ L, Publications 





CRIME. 
Statistics Relating to Crime and criminal proceedings 
in England and Wales, 1946. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 
1947. Is. 3d. (Is. 5d.) 


COLONIES. 
The Colonial Empire, 1947-48. A general picture of 
trends of policy with details of outstanding develop- 
ments. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Colonial Development. Fifth Report from the Select 
Committee on Estimates. (H.C.181) 1s. 6d. (Is. 8d.) 
St. Lucia, British West Indies, Annual Report, 1946. 


2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Togoland (Administered under Mandate). Report for 
the year 1947. Two maps. 4s. (4s. 3d.) 


HANSARD. 


For £3 per annum the debates of either House (Lords or 
Commons) will be posted to your address each week. 
Single weekly issues 1s. 6d. (2s.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.c.2, York House, Kingsway (Post Orders : P.O. Box No. 569, London, 
S.E.1); MANCHESTER 2, 39-41 King Street; EDINBURGH 2, 134 Castle 
Street: CARDIFF 1, St. Andrew's Crescent; BRISTOL, 1 Tower Lane; 
BELFAST, 80 Chichester Street ; or through any bookseller. 

















Published 


LAKELAND 
SCENE 


Edited by 
Mary Rose FitzGibbon 


12s. 


July 26th 





Illustrated 6d. net. 
Miss FitzGibbon has edited a book which 
presents a varied picture of the Lake Country 
and gives an insight into the traditions and life 
of the people who live and work among the 
fells. The contributors write with a deep 
knowledge and love of the Lakes. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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The Victim 


SAUL BELLOW 


A new novel by the author of Dangling Man. 
exciting novel, very finely constructed. 
in John O’ London's. 





“This is a taut, 
"Pamela Hansford Johnson 
“A notably intelligent and unusually well- 
written novel.”—Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail. 9s. 6d. 


Wives and Daughters 
MRS. GASKELL 
Miss Rosamond Lehmann, in her introduction to this new edition, 
makes an exhaustive study of the work, and gives reasons for 
considering it not merely Mrs. Gaskell’s masterpiece, but one of 


the great novels of the Victorian era. The Chiltern Library, No. 18. 
622 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Itteet JOHN LEHMANN Sweex 

















THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
MRS. DESTINN 
MARY MITCHELL 


How a marriage came to grief because of a clash of ideas is the 
theme of Mary Mitchell’s new novel, told with all her accus- 
tomed artistry. 9s. Gd. 


THE CHILDLESS MARRIAGE 


Its Cause and Cure 


EDWARD F., GRIFFITH 


Author of Modern Marriage 


This book, originally published under the title of The Childless 
Family, has been entirely rewritten and considerably enlarged 
so that it now presents the whole problem of adolescent growth 
and development and the nature and causes of sterility in an 
easy and readable form. Illustrated. 8s, 6d. 


ART AND CHILD PERSONALITY ® 
RUTH DUNNETT 


A volume in the series Contributions to Modern Education edited 
by Susan Isaacs. Illustrated by examples of children’s work 
and some case-histories, it suggests ways in which art may 
contribute to the all-round development of children’s person- 
alities. With 4 colour plates and 29 halftone illustrations. 
10s, 6d 
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be recommended, if only for the erudition of the authors and the 
variety of quotations, which make it an eclectic and unusual anthology. 
Puitie TROWER. 


Anglicans and Reunion 

Christian Unity: the Anglican Position. By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop 
of Chichester. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Documents on Christian Unity. Third Series, 1920-48. Edited by 
G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

It is on as it is inevitable, to compare the lectures delivered 

in Upsala on the Olaus Petri foundation by the Bishop of Chichester 

in October, 1946, with those delivered on the same foundation by 

Bishop Hensley Henson in September, 1920. Dr. Bell’s style may 

be described as workmanlike ; it admits of such a phrase as “ Anglican 

practice varied abour' receiving Holy Communion in_ foreign 
churches”; it makes no effort to compete with Dr. Henson’s 
fastidious and lapidary prose. Both lectures display a refreshing 
erudition. But it is significant that whereas Dr. Henson’s object 
was to assist Swedish students to understand “ the highly perplexing 
phenomenon which is called Anglicanism,” and to note and weigh 
the influences by which modern Anglicanism has been shaped and 
coloured (for “apart from the history the subject is wholly un- 
intelligible, and yet it is precisely this history which is commonly 
ignored, or concealed, or misrepresented ”), the purpose of Dr. Bell 
is to provide within the compass of a single volume a conspectus of 

“some of the fundamental facts in the relationship of the Church of 

England to other Christian Churches, from the Reformation to the 

present day.” It is true indeed that Christian Unity begins with a 

chapter on The Wisdom of the Church of England, and also that 

Anglicanism touched more than once upon the problems of Reunion. 

But the essential difference, which cannot fail to be observed, is that 

Christian Unity has been written in the context of the Oecumenical 

Movement, as Anglicanism was not. 

There had been the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
(1910), closely followed by the inauguration of the Faith and Order 
Movement ; and, as Dr. Bell points out, the report of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908 contains “ the germ of the South India proposal.” 
But, beyond dealing, as he was bound to deal, with the appeal to 
all Christian people issued by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, Dr. 
Henson failed to discern the signs of the times. For this he is 
hardly to be blamed ; events have moved very rapidly since he wrote, 
and the changed perspective was perhaps for the first time authorita- 
tively disclosed to the Church of England in 1937, when Archbishop 
Lang described the Oecumenical movement as “a wholly new fact 
in Christian history.” Since the sixteenth century, the Anglican 
communion has taken “a rather specially active part in movements 
for reunion.” Being in a peculiar sense at once Catholic and evan- 
gelical, the Church of England is favourably situated for appreciating 
both the Catholic and the Protestant Churches, and even speaking 
to them both at the same time. Moreover, it has never suffered, even 
under persecution, from that inferiority complex under which the 
Roman Catholic body in this country so evidently labours ; and 
therefore the genius of the Church of England has always been in- 
hospitable to the sectarian temper. If we have ever produced a 
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Margaret Clitheroe we have been careful not to advertise the fact, 
But it would be rash to deduce from this that the Anglican piety js 
indifferent to church order. 

As the editor of Documents on Christian Unity: 1920-1948, of 
which the third series has just been published, the Bishop of 
Chichester speaks with a knowledge of the field which is incompar- 
able, at least in the Anglican communion. His pages are a repository 
of information covering every aspect of the subject and presented 
with a judicial objectivity. It may be objected that his treatment 
of some not unimportant topics, such as the Jerusalem Bishopric 
(1841) and the Kikuyu Incident (1918), is unduly compressed. But 
it would be ungrateful to press such criticisms against a manual of 
less than two hundred pages. Moreover, the value of his work is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that, while achieving a marvellous degree 
of objectivity in the selection and presentation of its material, at 
the same time it avoids that frigid and deliberate impersonality which 
chills the reader’s marrow. On more than one occasion the author 
takes his public into his confidence, indicating where he believes 
tactical mistakes to have been made, or running up a danger-signal, or 
drawing on his personal recollections of the wary statesmanship of 
Archbishop Davidson. 

The Bishop endorses the statement of Archbishop William 
Temple that “we shall impoverish our service of the wider fellow- 
ship if we let our membership of our own communion become 
hesitant or indefinite ” ; and he agrees with Mr. T. S. Eliot that “it 
would be very poor statesmanship indeed to envisage any reunion 
which should not fall ultimately within a scheme for complete re- 
union.” His book proves that it is possible to take long views with- 
out necessafily selling any passes. What Burke described as a 
“degenerate fondness for tricking short-cuts and little fallacious 
facilities ” is as much the bane of ecclesiastical as of political states- 
manship, however presumptuously disguised as “the unfettered 
guidance of the Holy Spirit.” It is however permissible to regret 
that in the section dealing with the conferences between representa- 
tives of the Church of England and the Church of Scotland (1932-34), 
Dr. Bell omits to mention the existence of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. Some Anglicans seem to regard the Church in Scotland 
in no other light than as a tiresome obstacle to reunion with the 
Presbyterians. The Bishop of Chichester is not, indeed, of this 
number, but the position should always be made quite clear beyond. 
the possibility of any misunderstanding on that subject. Nor, in 
the chapter on relations with the Roman Catholic Church, is there 
any mention of the Church of Ireland, although the whole Anglican 
Communion in its Catholic aspect may have reason to thank God 
for the presence of the Irish bishops at the Lambeth Conference of 
1948. It is a characteristic defect of much modern Anglican eccle- 
Siastical statesmanship of the liberal and forward-thinking kind 
that its charity begins either at home or at a considerable distance. 

With these reservations, Dr. Bell’s survey of the Anglican position 
in regard to other Churches, episcopal and non-episcopal, abroad and 
at home, is as masterly as it is comprehensive. and as fair-minded as 
it is judicious. It will be found indispensable by all who are in- 
terested in the subject. Briefly and in conclusion, the Bishop points 
to the possibility and to the necessity, outside the dogmatic field, 
of practical co-operation between the Churches in face of the 
challenge of our times. CHARLES SMYTH. 


The Architecture of Europe 


An Outline of European Architecture” By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
(Murray. 25s.) 

One of the problems of writing a short general history of architec- 
ture is to fix the boundaries. To girdle the world in a single volume 
is to be encyclopaedic and unreadable. But so intricate are the cross- 
currents and remote influences that narrower limits always seem 
arbitrary. Europe for instance. The boundaries of Europe, both 
in time and space, do not really exist. In time, they fade backwards 
into Near Eastern archaeology. In space, there is Russia. Dr. 
Pevsner, arbitrarily but to the great advantage of his readers, chooses 
to begin in the Dark Ages. Having thus defined his territory, he 
tears away on a wild steeplechase around its boundaries, which 
leaves the reader puffed and dizzy before the book really begins. 
Better, surely, to have omitted the perfunctory paragraphs on Greece 
and Rome and, having chosen a springboard to one’s taste, to plunge 
bravely in medias res. 

The other main decision is a choice of level. For whom is one 
writing ? This kind of book is probably mostly read by young 
people in their late teens. It is usually inflated by a mass of unneces- 
sary dates, arbitrary. classifications, phoney reconstructions and 
esoteric language, calculated to break the student’s heart irreparably. 
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Dr. Pevsner is that rare bird, an art-historian who remembers that 
art is for the senses, not the mind. Assuming some text-book know- 
ledge, he picks out a comparatively tiny numbes of buildings and 
tries (one cannot always succeed) not only to fix them in history but 
to describe what they are like to walk about in. The pedant, whose 
dismal voice we recognise in a sentence such as this :— 

“In the West there were before the late 11th century only vaulted 
apses, tunnel or cross vaulted aisles or narrow tunnel vaulted naves 
(far instance Naranco) and even smaller tunnel vaulted naves with 
aisles (St. Martin de Canigou in French Catalonia of 1009; in its 
historical importance enormously overrated by M. Puig y Cadafalch, 
and the so-called crypt of St. Wipert at Quedlinberg in Saxony of 
c.930).” 

is elsewhere chained and muzzled, and the book is memorable for 
its many evocations of spatial experiences, such as this ascent of the 
heavenly (now destroyed) baroque staircase of Bruchsal. 

“On the ground floor it is a sombre room, painted with rocks in 
the rustic manner of Italian grotto imitations. The staircase itself 
then unfolds between two curved walls, the outside wall solid, that on 
the inside opened in arcades through which one looks down into the 
semi-darkness of the oval grotto. And while we walk up, it grows 
lighter and lighter around us, until we reach the main floor and a 
platform the size of the oval room beneath. But the vault above 
covers the larger oval formed by the outer walls of the staircase. 
Thus the platform with its balustrade separating it from the two 
staircase arms seems to rise in mid-air, connected only by bridges 
with the two principal saloons. And the vast vault above is lit by 
many windows, painted with the gayest of frescoes and decorated with 
splendid fireworks of stucco.” 

Dr. Pevsner seems happiest with Gothic and Baroque, and it is 
surprising to find the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on which 
he is an authority, so summarily dealt with and inadequately illus- 
trated. (Otherwise, the illustrations are a brilliant collection, and just 
right in quantity.) There are many curiosities of emphasis in this 
book, Why bring in America, if not Scandinavia ? Why, if there 
is no room for Hawksmoor, Gibbs or Gabriel, refer at length to Gilly, 
who never built anything ?. The temptation to exalt the humble and 
debunk the great is presumably responsible. But one can argue 
for ever on aesthetic relativity. Better to salute here a book which 
first as a Penguin and now in John Murray’s fine octavo does add 
appreciably to the pleasures of the eye; mot standing like some 
beastly Cerberus on the threshold of architecture, but tempting the 
student, as with the sound of music behind a door, to open it and 
go inside. LIONEL BRETT. 


Merlin’s Island 


Merlin’s Island. Essays on Britain in the Dark Ages. By T. C. 
Lethbridge. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Here is a book to be read by everyone interested in the ancient 
history and material culture of the British Isles. It will be especially 
welcome to those who have for years hoped that Mr. Lethbridge 
would set down in book form the stimulating ideas he has developed 
in a quarter-century of excavation and fieldwork, and which have 
for so long informed his lectures and learned articles. Here he gives 
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us six connected essays dealing with various aspects of Britain jg 
the Dark Ages. All are notable for their originality and cog 
and are written freshly with a wealth of discursive anecdote and 
many a tilt at orthodox scholarship. Mr. Lethbridge provides , 
brilliant sketch of the change from Roman Britain to Saxon England, 
stressing the devastating results of freeing the slaves as a consequence 
of the great Pict War of a.D. 367. Throughout his essays he attempts 
to minimise the exaggerated effect of the Anglo-Saxon and Viking 
invaders on Dark-Age Britain ; he stresses the British contribution 
to English history, and would have most of us conscious of our 
Romano-British ancestry. 

Britain is as much the island of Merlin, he rightly avers, as jt 
is the land of the barbarian Angles. He urges fresh researches on 
the Western and Atlantic aspects of early British history in the Dark 
Ages, and suggests that the Celtic inhabitants of Western Britain, 
Ireland and Scotland had, in pre-Viking and, perhaps even in Roman, 
times, not only travelled. to Iceland, but also to Greenland, and had 
discovered America. These new ideas he supports with a compara- 
tive analysis of Eskimo archaeology. He urges that it was the 
“Celtic influence on the Viking that led him to Iceland and to 
Greenland,” and that the Welsh tales of the discovery of America are 
not myths, but legends embodying historical truths. 

Mr. Lethbridge’s treatment of survivals is particularly stimulating, 
He reminds us that the scaffie and plaid are survivals of Roman 
culture in an area outside Roman occupation, and sees in the up- 
tilted gable ends of thatched East Anglian barns and cottages, and 
in the triangular patches painted on the bows of Dutch vessels, 
Norfolk wherries and Iceland codboats, skeuomorphs respectively 
of decorated wooden finials or dragon heads, and of the Mediter- 
ranean oculus. From surviving boat forms, Mr. Lethbridge traces 
the history of boats in N.W. Europe back to the primitive coracle, 
and studies the inter-relation of boat and house types, deriving all 
from the primitive skip tent, and making the long house an upturned 
boat. But this subject needs greater study. There were long houses 
in Neolithic times—Haldon for example—and the inter-action of 
barrow forms needs considering. Is the long barrow a form derived 
from the upturned boat? Its formal resemblance to a curragh is | 
so. Supa the Balearic long. barrows are even called ravetas 
ocally. 

Mr. Lethbridge is a protagonist of what he calls the “common 
sense ” attitude to archaelogy, by which he means a steady refusal 
to regard as indisputable facts what are only working hypotheses 
based on shaky typologies, incomplete distribution maps or an 
exaggerated reverence for earlier archaelogists. He calls his book a 
collection of “ damnable heresies ” ; they blow like a breath of fresh 
sea air through a room musty with the smell of text-books and 
museum exhibits. Mr. Lethbridge quotes Dr. Palmer, the Cam- 
bridge antiquary, as saying, “No man ought to write a book until 
he has studied a subject for at least twenty years.” Mr. Lethbridge 
has followed this severe advice, and the results more than justify it. 
But let us not have to wait so long for another sample of Mr. Leth- 
bridge’s distinguished, rare and fertile scholarship. 

GLYN E. DANIEL. 


A Corner of China 
China Changed My Mind. By David Morris. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


THE title of this excellent book needs® explanation. Mr. Morris, 
after the usual kind of passage through a public school and Oxford 
(where he played Rugger for the University), found himself con- 
fronted with September, 1939. For reasons which he sets our'clearly, 
and in the full consciousness that most of his readers will disagree 
with them, he felt unable to do military service, but no difficulty was 
placed in the way of his joining the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, with 
the result that he found himself before long on the Burma Road 
working in conditions beside which many forms of military service 
would be a restful relaxation. After between two and three years 
on the Road he got involved one day in a fracas with some Chinese 
soldiers who tried to hitch-hike on his truck, and when he pushed 
them off (since such lifts except for sick or wounded were forbidden) 
pelted him with stones. In the course of subsequent proceedings he 
hit a Chinese or two in the face. Reflection on this drove him to the 
conclusion that he had no longer any right to call himself a pacifist, 
so he flew over the Hump into India and there enlisted in the British 
Army. 

All this occupies parts of two or three chapters (out of thirty- 
two) at the beginning and at the end of the book, and it gives the 
title to the whole. Most readers will feel that the writer’s reasons 
for joining the F.A.U. were inherently more convincing than his 
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G.B.I. QUIZ, No. 6 


Retirement pensions for everybody. Is this true? 


Yes—eventually. In any legislation of this kind there 
are bound to be anomalies and hardships during the 
years following the enactment. Not everybody will 
be entitled to a retirement pension at the normal 
pension dates when the National Insurance Act is in 
full operation, and many Governesses and Private 
School Teachers will be ineligible. Some are already 
over 60 and have not been insured. Some have been 
Others, 


because of the means test, will never qualify, though 


abroad and will have to wait 12 years. 


their means are inadequate for their needs. 


These are some of the reasons why it is so 
important that the work of the G.B.I. should © 
continue. will you help us? 
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58, VICTORIA STREET, 
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Trees—or famine is the choice the author puts before 
“1 doubt if any other authority can couple his 
technical information with such a wide knowledge 
of forests all over the world . . . a first-class book.” 
—Continental Daily Mail. 15s. net. 
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Green Glory 


NORMAN WYMER The first of a series covering the whole of the British 


A B th f Isles, this volume deals with the Southern Shires. 
ree o “ One of the most notable of the latest books about 
England England.”—Southern Daily Echo. 15s. net. 
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reasons for leaving it, but both decisions involved rigorous self- 
examination and scrupulous honesty. To Mr. Morris the decisions 
were vital. To the reader they are almost incidental, for what gives 
the book its quite unusual attraction is the description of life in 
South West China as the driver of a truck on the Burma Road saw 
it. Mr. Morris possesses in a remarkable degree not only the gift 
of observation and a talent for description but the power to penetrate 
beneath the surface and to generalise so far as, and no farther than, 
the facts within his own experience warrant it. The limitations are 
always before his mind, “ If,” he writes in his opening sentence, “a 
Chinese university student without a word of English were shipped 
and flown to London in wartime, and there, on the day of his arrival, 
were put on a lorry, in which he travelled up and down the Great 
North Road for two years, living either in a hostel with other Chinese 
or in long-hops on the road, he would probably obtain a distorted 
view of England.” But in fact Mr. Morris soon picked up Chinese ; 
but for that most of this book could never have been written. If it 
had not been, the loss would be considerable. Mr. Morris has 
attempted nothing ambitious. He simply describes what he has seen, 
and tells of the people he has met—which is precisely the right 
thing to have done. There is not a dull page in the book, there is a 
good deal of quite admirable writing, and behind it all a cheerful, 
humorous, courageous and conscientious personality. A very good 
book indeed. H. W. H. 


Romani and Rai 


By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Samson Low. 


The Moon in my Pocket. 


10s. 6d. 
Gypsy Folk-Tales. Selected and Introduced by Dora Yates. (Phoenix 
House. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Crort-Cooke makes it easy for the reader to share his delight 
in gypsies and the way they live; he neither romanticises his 
friends, as Borrow did, not puffs himself up, like Leland, with his 
own uncommon learning. The Moon in My Pocket is primarily 
autobiographical—a modest, affectionate tale of how a rat, a house- 
dweller, discovered an ancient, alien race, and chose for a time to 
travel with it. But it records, too, adventures among the books 
written about a people with none of its own, it speculates about the 
history of a people that has forgotten its own origins, and sets down 
the words that have never been set down by those who use them. 
Such a people—nomadic builders of camp-fires, without a 
religion or a literature—are story-tellers by nature. Some of their 
tales have been collected by Miss Yates, and odd, charming folk- 
tales they are. Those in Romani she has translated into a prim, 
fairy-tale English that suits them well enough, but there is a raciness 
about those told in the gypsies’ own English that is even more 
appealing. “ Once on a time, when I was a handsome young fellow, 
an’ that ain’t bin so very long ago as you can see,” is a good way 
to begin any story, and so is, “ The’ was wonst a big lord—a King 
he was in fact—what put a ’vartisement into the papers.” That, 
indeed, is the typical mixture of fancy and matter of fact, and it is 
in the borderland between the two that the gypsy imagination seems 
oftenest to range. Cyrit Ray. 
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Fiction 

The Borgia Testament. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 
Attic and Area. By Francesca Marton. (Hamish Hamilton. 
Playing with Fire. By Roger Vailland. (Chatto and Windus. 
1939. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
There’s a Horse in My Tree. By Noel Langley and Hazel Pynegar, 

(Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Blood Money.. By Edward Hyams. 


9s. 6d.) 
10s. 6d.) 
9s. 6d.) 


(The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 


THE human icebergs move haphazardly and noisily across the waters, 
Occasionally there is a crash—a ship, another iceberg ; shapes change 
or slip for ever into oblivion. And always, below the surface, 
sinister, unpredictable and fascinating, is the all-important 
six-sevenths that is never seen. For the novelist the central problem 
is how to deal with this invisible six-sevenths. He can ignore it, 
of course, and pretend that human beings are so many flat-bottomed 
celluloid ducks floating about on the bath-water. His book will be 
of interest to flat-bottomed celluloid ducks. He can put on his big 
diving suit and concentrate on the six-sevenths entirely, which is in 
its way just as unsatisfactory a method as the first because it too 
gives a false picture of the iceberg. He can bob up and down 
taking occasional looks at what is above and below the surface in 
turns. (This is M. Vailland’s technique in Playing With Fire.) 
Or he can try to convey the sight of the one simultaneously with 
the feel of the other, as Miss Boyle does in 1939. (The most difficult 
method, it is probably the most satisfactory if it comes off.) Finally 
he can invent a face-saving formula indicating that he knows 
perfectly well what goes on beneath the surface but at the same 
time letting himself out from having to tell you what it is. And 
this is the technique of Mr. Nigel Balchin. 

It might be said of Mr. Balchin that he positively revels in his 
own limitations. And the reader—once he has accepted the fact 
that he will meet the face-saving formula whenever the going is 
tricky—can hardly help but revel in them too. For Mr. Balchin 
is clever and very readable. In The Borgia Testament, by turning 
Cesare Borgia, Machiavelli’s hero, into hero of his own he has 
enabled himself to write a very efficient and readable historical novel 
in the modern idiom. Speaking in the first person with the familiar 
Balchin tight lip, Cesare tells the story of the growth, development 
and collapse of his personal and political power in Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In the course of this there are 
many exciting incidents and one excellent character study, that of 
Cesare’s father, Pope Alexander VI. But Mr. Balchin pays the 
price for choosing a medium so suitable to his own limited talents— 
or rather talented limits. In the first place Cesare reveals as much 
as he is ever going to reveal about himself very early on, and before 
the end one has moments of exasperation with the slick compressed 
creature. For heaven’s sake let up on it all for a moment, one wants 
to shout at him. Secondly, because the development of the story 
itself is conditioned by history, which is not concerned with what 
will or will! not make a readable book, there is not quite that 
smoothness of development which makes the most exciting sort 
of reading. So that on the whole, though parts of The Borgu 
Testament are as efficient as anything that Mr. Balchin has yet 
done, it does not quite make good its publishers’ claim tg be as 
readable as Mine Own Executioner or The Small Back Room. 

For those who like their books to be set in the past and yet are 
appalled by the idea of a sixteenth-century Pope saying, “I mean 
the girl likes him and thinks him good in“bed,” there is something 
more conventional in Attic and Area by Francesca Marton. This 
is the story of a country girl’s first year as a maid-servant in the 
London of 1840. Miss Marton has obviously put a great deal of 
hard work into her study of the period, and the book contains a 
suitable sprinkling of colourful period references (New Police, 
Chartism, contemporary songs, &c.). But though a great number 
of characters are wheeled in and out with no less industry, the total 
effect is a little dull, like a novel of Dickens without any of Dickens’ 
genius, anger or humour. And even if one can’t have that one longs 
for something like the cleverness of Mr. Balchin. 

For M. Vailland and Miss Boyle, whose techniques have been 
described above, cleverness is quite rightly not enough. They 
are more interested in depth. Playing With Fire by M. Vailland 
is a vivid unsentimental story of the resistance movement in Paris 
during the German occupation, and as such it is extremely exciting. 
It is refreshing to meet heroes of the resistancg, as ordinary men 
and women for a change—tough, cynical, selfish even, but un- 
mistakably flesh and blood. (And, incidentally, none the less heroes 
for being like that.) It is on some of his trips below the surface to 
look at the submerged six-sevenths that one has difficulty in 
accompanying M. Vailland. The “stream of consciousness” 
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Spotlight — 
@u0. 
safety 


. broke through the 
fence and climbed on to 
the electric line . . . 514 
chickens killed by fox... 
dimbed the gates and stole 
£5,000 worth of goods... 
caught her hair in the ma- 
chine... 





The accidents that fill the papers always happen to someone else, 
don’t they? It’s a good idea to keep things that way. Safety is our 
business —all types of Fencing and Machinery Guards for the 
protection of life aud property, in field, farm and factory; on public 
highway and on private land. 
STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 
woopwork 


WIRE NETTING 


that’s our business 


FENCING AND 
IRON W ORK 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 


NORWICH * LONDON » BIRMINGHAM 
cac7 


DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS 











You will soon find 


that you have more energy, 
a keener appetite, and an altogether 
more cheerful outlook on life, 


if you take 


- PHYLLOSAN | 
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Many thousands of 























‘ordinary people’ have 
made the Westminster 
their bank. They know 
from experience that 
the Westminster Bank 
gives the same welcome 


and the same service to 








| all its customers 























TRAVEL SICKNESS 


im all its forms 


A Kwell or two before you start a journey and you 
need never fear any queasiness. You willarrive fit . 
and ready to enjoy life. Kwells are made to the . 

formula that brought our sea and airborne troops *. 
into battle fighting fit on D-day. In handy. 
unbreakable tubes, price 1/6, at all chemists. P>}- 


*x A FATHER WRITES: 
“* Ever since my girl was a baby she has suffered with travel 
sickness well 


I though: I'll give Ke s a trial, with amazing 


results. My gir ws can ge anywhere 
— WY yy M don, N 7? 


KWELLS) 2.0“ 


—~— PREVENT TRAVEL SICKNESS 


BY ROAD RAI/tL - SEA OR AIR 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SEND- 
ING A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to 
the many OLD and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


















PLEASE WILL YOU HELP towards £12, needed for 
Air Bed for paralysed lady, cared for by sister, who 
is very frail. Living on tiny income. (Case 359.) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


Appeal “S” 74 Brook Creen, London, W.6 
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technique can be wearying at any time but especially when there is 
an exciting story going on above at the same time. And this is 
also true of long analytical conversations about Marxism and politics. 
ig-4 six-sevenths, though essential, should not be allowed to become 
a bore. 

1939 is a sensitive love story which we learn only in retrospect 
after the two participants—a Frenchwoman and an Austrian ski- 
instructor living together in the Savoy Alps—have been separated by 
the outbreak of war. At first they have imagined that he is being 
mobilised into the French Army, but after the separation each in 
turn is made to realise that the Austrian’s destination is a French 
concentration camp. All this, together with the almost technical 
details of the Austrian’s nationality, provides the less interesting 
part of the book, which is written in two halves—the separation 
seen from the woman’s and the man’s point of view. What is good 
is the intensity of the woman’s feelings on finding herself alone, 
and the parochial atmosphere of the Savoy village. Unfortunately 
the same intensity is applied equally to less deserving material, and 
the effect is sometimes a little monotonous. Paradoxically both 
Playing With Fire and 1939 suffer in readability from their admirable 
determination to get well below the surface of human behaviour. 
Which does not mean that such attempts are necessarily doomed to 
failure, but merely that they are extremely difficult to bring off 
successfully. One thing is certain; no great novel can be written 
unless the attempt—in whatsoever form—is made. 

A good many second-rate light books get away with it about this 
time of year as “holiday reading.” Even so it is a near thing for 
There’s a Horse in My Tree, a shoddy book which is like a tired 
old Bright Young Thing. Edward Hyams’ satirical farce of the 
European and American social and political scenes, Blood Money, 
will ensure a more stimulating afternoon in a deck-chair, although 
there is a mirthlessness about much of it that comes strangely from a 
farce. ROBERT KEE. 


Shorter Notice 


The Sahibs. By Hilton Brown. (Hodge. 15s.) 


Dennis Kincaw’s British Social Life in India was a just and 
urbane study of a subject which, in its raw state, is capable of 
producing tears as well as laughter but is far more likely to produce 
yawns than either. Kincaid refined this raw material into a work 
of art ; the anthologist who compiled The Sahibs has merely chopped 
it up into small pieces. The result is inevitably disappointing. Not 
even those who have resided for half their lives in Meerut (and such 
persons form a comparatively small section of the reading public) 
will be deeply interested to learn that Miss Eden described it in 
1838 as “a large European station—a quantity of barracks and white 
bungalows spread over four miles of plain. There is nothing to see 
or draw” ; and, although most of the extracts from letters, diaries, 
newspapers and so on are less tersely jejune than this, the anthology 
does not come off. It contains, indeed, many curious faits divers 
and several lively descriptions ; but these are interspersed among 
much ordinary and rather repetitious stuff and the total effect is 
similar to that of a family album in the early days of photography. 











With Watch imports severely restricted As supplied to H.M. Forces 


the release of Government stocks of men’s high-grade Swiss watches provides an excellent 


opportunity. 15-jewel movements. Steel cases— waterproof, shock-absorbing and non-magnetic. 


ALL NEW AND FULLY GUARANTEED 











TIMOR, EBEL & LEONIDAS. _. £12 | NEOVA (not waterproof) — — £9.19.6 
esavesaae ... . — $00.10 | CAA nw ee we ee £10.10 
Limited ‘eumber only Limited number only 

Fa eS O06 | we ws ee oe £20 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WARING & GILLOW in. 


ORDER BY POST 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.t 


SENT POST FREE 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
ALL things considered, the London Stock Exchange has acquitted 


itself well in this week’s trials and tribulations. Prices have fallen 
and there have been bouts of nerves, but the market has always 
functioned and there has not been any landslide. It is no use 
pretending, of course, that there has been any real support from 
investors. Turnover has remained sub-normal and most of the 
buying has come from “bear” operators covering their open posi- 
tions. It is equally true, however, that selling by the public has not 
been heavy. Only a suggestion of good news—genuinely, not 
“ phoney ” good news—will now be needed to start a recovery. [ 
advise investors not to jettison sound stocks but to see things through, 
LEWIS BERGER PROGRESS 

Industrial companies now confronted with the task of adapting 
their annual reports to the conditions imposed by the new Companies 
Act might do worse than study the latest accounts of Lewis Berger 
and Sons, the paint manufacturers. Consolidated figures are pre- 
sented in an unusually clear and attractive form, giving a picture of 
the affairs of the group which will be welcomed not only by the 
stockholders but by the company’s customers all over the world. 
For several reasons the consolidated figures are not comparable 
with the results disclosed for previous years, but stockholders will be 
well content with their directors’ statement that the group profit for 
the period of twenty months to March 31st shown at £918,087 is 
at an annual rate well in excess of that shown by any previous 
accounts. After making appropriate adjustments I estimate the 
annual rate of earnings on the Ordinary capital at about 140 per 
cent. In this instance the application of the principle of dividend 
limitation has not been at all easy, since the company has changed 
its accounting period, but there can be no quarrel with the board’s 
decision to pay a further dividend of 25 per cent., which raises the 
total for the twenty months’ period to 58 per cent. It has also been 
decided to declare an 8 per cent. interim on account of the financial 
year. These distributions are conservative, general reserve receiving 
a transfer of £575,000, against £100,000. 

From the consolidated balance-sheet it is clear that this company 
has built up an internal position of great financial strength. Net 
assets of the group are valued at £3,859,101, while the revenue 
surplus at £1,915,915 is nearly four times the issued Ordinary 
capital. Whenever the penal tax on scrip bonuses is removed this 
company will be well justified in declaring such a scrip bonus as 
will raise the issued capital to a figure conforming more closely to 
the real resources employed in the business. At just over £8 the 
£1 Ordinary stock units are reasonably valued having regard to the 
strength of the company’s finances and its well-established position 
in the paint trade. The proposed splitting of the units into 4s. 
shares will bring them more within the reach of the small investor. 

A LIQUIDATION STOCK 

Continuing the policy which I judge to be appropriate in present 
conditions of restricting investment recommendations to safety-first 
securities and stocks in companies which are approaching the liquida- 
tion stage, I regard the position of the Second Debentures of the 
Central Uruguay Railway as worth considering, at least by those 
who do not mind fishing in troubled waters. This company has 
agreed to sell its undertaking to the Uruguayan Government and 
the price has been fixed, but the deal still requires the formal 
ratification of the Uruguayan Government, which should be forth- 
coming towards the end of this year, when the sterling will be paid 
over from Uruguay’s London balances to the company. Meanwhile, 
it is the company’s task to allocate the purchase price between its 
various classes of stockholders and its first attempt to achieve this 
object has proved unsuccessful. The directors’ proposals were 
rejected by holders of the Second Debenture stock on the ground 
that the pay-off price of £85 per £100 nominal was inadequate. 
At that time the Debenture stock was quoted around £82 and it 
seems illogical that it has since fallen to £77. The directors are 
now attempting to formulate a revised scheme under which the 
pay-off price for the Ordinary stockholders would have to be 
reduced so as to transfer money to the pockets of the Second 
Debenture holders. In the market it is felt that a scheme reducing 
the payment to Ordinary stockholders from £12} to {10 and 
increasing the payment to Second Debenture holders from £85 t 
around £90 should meet the case. At their present level the Second 
Debentures look an attractive purchase against this background, 
although they are clearly not without a speculative element in that 
in the event of war ratification of the deal by the Uruguayan 
Government might be delayed. 
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”THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 487 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
August 3rd. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 9. Scene of a famous crossing where 
: the cart is put before the horse. (6.) 
1. Deceptive sweet. (6.) , J 14. Realm of people who drop hints? 
5. *It might, but probably doesn’t, con- (10.) 
tain jumpers. (6.) 16. Cat I scorn (anag.). (9. 
10. Applaud the directors. (9.) 18. Lively. oy e) 
ll. Characteristic of a group of lions. 19. What to expect from a buffer? (6.) 
(5.) 2r. “Dire combustion and confused —. 


New hatch’d to the woeful time ” 
(Shakespeare). (6.) 


12. By deduction Hamlet thought himself 
too much so. (6.) 





13. Left threatening. _(8.) 22. How much to fill a glass? (6.) 

1S. Dogs moan in this place when con- 25. “ Sleep upon thine eyes, peace 
q fused. (3, 7.) in thy breast” (Shakespeare). (5.) 
17. In the end I make her. (4.) 26. Bivalve among the bells. (4.) 


19. Uncommon. (4.) 

20. Hope master! (Anag.). (10.) 

23. Stage Corsicans. (8.) 

24. Many have a walk-over in this game. 
(6.) 

27. Rush was really a devil. (5.) 

28. A gift one should cultivate. (9.) 

29. One thing one can’t do with a para- 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 485 





chute. (6.) 
30. They seldom alter. (6.) 
DOWN 
2. Russian order. (5.) 
3. The author of “The Bridge of 
Sighs ” was not always mature. (8.) 
4. Statesman 14 Ibs. short. (4.) 
5. Add nothing in this place. (10.) 
6. _— juice shows no lack of go 
(6.) 
7.“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing | | “| lA L| 














apart, "Tis woman’s whole 7 c 
(Byron). (9.) amc a ao 
8. The sound of a cough ina ship. (6.) [Dl ElAIN olsi€ie!lK 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 6th 
The winner of Crossword No. 485 is Mrs. WILLIAM T. MILTON, 
29 Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
Bi SERENE LES SESE LEE RS 


¥/ n 
‘MJ Sampson Low b)2 
4 Just Published 
+ THE NEW SCIENCE 


N OF SURGERY Zz 


t74 The story of surgery to-day—told with directness and bs 
‘ 

















re simplicity. Here is a fascinating record of the conquest 
FN of shock, pain, and infection ; with details of new anaes- B22 
°4 thetics, new operations, new treatments, and all the other NS 
Ad wonders of modern surgery. r} 
r . .3wrR ec ICLITE Ae 
bd FRANK G. SLAUGHTER, ™.. < 
ch 10s. 6d. net. b}. 
ae ' Val! 
BN KX ww, <t Yo wee _' > 5 LIN’ 9? eM We A oe am 
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FACING THE WIND 


A tramp of whom someone enquired the principle upon which he 
decided the direction of his daily itinerary explained that he put his back 
to the wind every morning and walked straight on. In this way he 
escaped the buffets of those bitter blasts which purge our country 
through the winter and, like a suspicious employer keeping an eye on 
the office boy, return unexpectedly at intervals in spring and summer. 
But the method has its difficulties. What does the tramp do when he 
reaches Land’s End and the east wind has not abated ? And must not 
he suffer annoyance if, having devoted half his day to the walk from 
Hitchin to Welwyn, he has to spend the remaining half walking from 
Welwyn to Hitchin because the wind has swung round ? 


“S 





S03 


There are times when you cannot turn your back on the east wind. 
The occasion comes when adversity has to be faced and fought. 
The prudent man prepares himself in advance for the blows of Fate. 
He puts aside what money he can to help him in the event of material 
disaster ; for he knows how a little extra cash may give the necessary 
change of environment, the means of subsistence while a new livelihood 
is gained, or the saving of a life. 

Prepare for life’s east winds by systematic saving in St. Pancras 
Building Society. You will get two-and-a-quarter per cent. free of 
tax, and your money will remain accessible in time of need. 


Write first for our “ Guide for Investors” (2d. post free). 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1 


For Social Saving—Managing Director: Eric Baves. 
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“ Two aspirins in a little water’ 


At the first sign of a headache, cold, or toothache, 
two aspirins will, nine times out of ten, bring welcome 
relief. 

But whose aspirin ? The moment any doubt arises, 
is the time to ask for Howards’ Aspirin—made by a 
firm with a name which has been trusted for 150 
years. Howards’ Aspirin Tablets, absolutely pure and safe, are not 
habit-forming, and are prescribed by doctors for young and old alike, 
whenever there is call for a mild sedative or pain-reliever. 


HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN' @& 


HOWARDS 
OF ILFORD 





not the cheapest—the best. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Roual Charter AVS, 
Patron—¥HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL HALIFAX, K.G. P.C, 
Chairman of the Councii—PROFESSOR H R DEAN M.D. F.R.C.? 








The Fund was founded m 1902 under the direction o the Roya 
College of Physicians of London and the Roya College of Surgeons ol 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre ‘or research and :mtormation on 
cancer and carries on continuous/and <ystematic imvestigations in up 
o-date laboratories at Mil) Hill. Our knowledge has so increased tha 
he disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 
LEGACIES DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer Sir H 

Waring, ex -” Royal College of Surgeons Lincoln’ [nn Fields 

lion W. 


FORM OF BEQUES1 


I hereby bequea b che sum of £ o dhe imperia Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring B* t Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and | direc tha he ‘Treasurer's 


receipt shall be a good discharge for such ‘evacy 
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puUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


of the vacancies advertised below 
mee 4 anyone to whom the Control of 
sngageme nt Order of 1947 applies 
B.C, invites applications for 


the post 


le of ASSISTANT IN Music Department 
n- 

inment Division. The duties co 
a t building and making detailed 
ements for light music programmes 
arevarious types of ensemble, and super- 
. n the studio of rehearsals and 
tans! oot ns Musical training and pro- 
fessional experience. together with a 
thorough knowledge of the light music 

repertoire. are essential Salary is on 


gade rising by annual increments of £40 


i .s maximum of per annum. 
Deiailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Omncer, Broadcasting House, London, w.l, 
marked “ Music Spt.,”" within 7 days. For 
acknowledgement enclose stamped ad- 
qressed envelope 

TY OF LEEDS.-—-CuItprEn’s Ofricer 

} Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified ar nd experienced persons, either 


male or female, for the above appointment 
preference will be given to candidates who 

s either a University Degree or a 
ploma in Social Science. Inclusive salary 
sale £860 by increments of £50 to £1000 
per annum The . duties will comprise 


those specified in the Children Act, 1948, 
and will necessitate experience in dealing 
with children deprived of a norma] home 


life (including children boarded out, in 
fomes and Approved Schools). and_ in 
modern methods of child welfare. The 
appointment will be subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act. 1£37, and 
the successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medic al examination. Applications, 
edorsed “* Children’s Officer,’ stating age, 


etfucations and experience, and accom- 
pried by copies of three recent testi- 
jails, should reach me not later than 
August 28th 1948 There is no printed 
a form or list of duties. Can- 
in any form, either directly or 
pairectly. will be a_ disqualification 


0. A. Raptey, Town Clerk, Civic Halli, 
Leeds, 1 

WN MENTAL HOSPITAL 

MENT OF FEMALE PsycuIaTRic SociAL 
Wonrr.Applications are invited for the 
pst of full-time Fema-e Psychiatric Social 
Worker for the above Hospital. Qua.irica- 
nows.— Applicants must possess the 
Mental Health Certificate of the London 
School of Economics and Politica! Science 
(University of London) or any other certif- 
ate or diploma approved by the om 
ton of Psychiatric Social Workers 
monreation..-The scale of salary attached 
to the post is £370 per annum, rising by 
@ght annual increments of £20 to a 
maximum of £530 per annum (non-resi- 
dent), inclusive of War Bonus. In 
4 motor-car a-lowance will be 
accordance with the scale adopted by 
Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority 
point of entry into the scale will be deter- 
mined according to previous experience 


APPOINT- 







The successful candi date will be required 

pass a medic al examination and Lae oe 
cont r under the Health rvices 
rar tion Scheme Preference wil 
giver » qualified candidates who served 

vith H.M. Forces, provided the Committee 

of Management is satisfied that ich 

candidate in, or within a reasonab!e time 

will be abe to aise harge the duties of 

the post flicieant) S 

age and yerier 

copies of t more tt 

monial: ould be del 

signed ater than 

Rasipe NT St PER 





Le COLLEGE | OF “COMMERCE 
ps 


Roserts, B.Con 
ACA Applic h mm, are invited for the 
past of SeNioR ASSISTANT to teach Statis- 
tes and Economics Candidates should 
have a good honour degree r nomi 
with special qualifications or experience 
for teaching statistics Salary scale: Men 
£700— £2 £ 800 Women £560—- £20 
£0. Additions for degree or equivalent 
qualificatior and approved training Pre- 
vious teaching and war service and busi- 
ness or professiona: experience will be 
taken into account in determining starting 
Stary—-Forms of application and further 
Matticulars may be obtained by sending a 


Stamped addressed envelope to the 








Director 

@ Epucation, Education Offices, Leeds, 1 
Q°OTrisH LeADenente TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION (Tue Scorrisn Com- 
MITTEE FOR THE TRAINING OF COMMUNITY 

Cintee WoRKERS AND YouTH LEADERS) 
This Committee, appointed by the Secretary 
of State Scotiand, invite applications 
for the post of Principal Turor (Edin- 
burgh) for Courses of professional training 
" ns seeking full-time employment 


nity Centre Workers and Youth 


The appointment wiil date from 
1949, and the Tutor will be re- 
to direct the work and organise and 
th lectures and tutorial Candi- 
ld have had practical experience 
and Community Centres. A know- 
social conditions, public services, 


and vo_untary 
f leisure-time recreational 
essestial Honours Degree o1 
e Diploma, a!though not essen- 
d be a recommendation Salary 
800 (man) £700 (woman) scale 
ng accordiag to qualifications and 
t The post is superannuab‘e 
torms and further information 
with a copy of the prospectus ol 
ning courses, can be obtained from 
CANISING Secretary, S.L.T.A 57. 
St Edinburgh, 3 Applicatiens, 
h three copies of two recent te 
should be returned to 
ot later than September 


fations, in 
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wURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 


) TION COMMITTEE.—Gospen Howse 
Boarpinc Spectra. ScuHoo. (Bramley, Nr. 
Guildiord).—Applications are invited from 


Qualified Teachers for the posts of THREE 
ASSISTANT Mistresses in Gosden House 
Boarding Special School for Educationally 
Sub-Normal!l Children The posts provide 
opportunity for initiative and individual 
methods Salary Burnham Scale for 
Assistant Teachers in Special Schools (i.e., 
two increments payable in addition to scale 
Salary for service in Primary and Secon- 
dary Schools), plus allowance for ex. 
traneous duties._-Application forms obtain. 

le on receipt of stamped (2)d.) an 
addressed envelope from the Crier Epuca- 
TION Orricer, County Ha!l Kingston-upon. 
Thames, Surrey 


f be UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY.—Lec- 
TURESHIP IN Psycno.toGcy.—Applications 
are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
PsyCHOLOGY Duties will include teaching 
of various branches of Psycholegy, but 
preference will be given to applicants who 
nave demonstrated an interest in 
mental Psychology and a_ capacity 
organising laboratory experimental 
grammes e salary falls within 
range £500 to £750 per annum (annual 
increments of £50); the commencing salary 
will be fixed accordin; to qualificatons and 
experience. The salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act 
The successful applicant will be expected 
to enter on duty as soon as practicable and 


preferably not later than January Ist, 1949 
Further information may obtained 
from the Seckerary, UNIVERSITIEs Bureau 
oF THE BritisH Empire, 8, Park St.. London 
yi The closing date for the receipt of 

applications is August 3ist, 1948. 
L svanaity OF DURHAM, Institute 
or Epucation.—Applications are invited 


for the post of Starr Turon in ReGionat 
Stupies. Salary within the range £450 p.a. 
rising by Fs to £800. with superannua- 
tion (F.S.S.U.) Initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Applica- 
tions (nine copies) snould reach the under- 
Signed (from whom further particulars may 


be obtained) not later than Monday, Sep- 
tember 13th, 194 Ancus, Registrar, 
University Office 46. North Bailey, Durham 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
INDIES.--Cuatx oF Hustory..-Applica- 
tions are invited for the Cuain or History 
at the University College of the West 
Indies The successful applicant will be 
responsible for planning and developing the 


Department of Modern History. which wil 
include Caribbean history He will be 
expected to take up his duties early in 


1949. but it is anticipated that teaching in 
the department will not begin before Octo. 


ber, 1950. Salary £1,500 p.a Chi! dren's 
allowances. Superannuation on basis simi- 
lar to F.S.S.U ree passages yo ica- 


tions (six copies), giving full particulars of 


qualifications and the names of three per- 
sons to whom further yeference may be 
made should addressed, before Octo- 
ber Ist. 1948, to the Secretary. INTER- 
UNIVERSiTY CouNCIL ror HiGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE CoLonigés, 8, Park St.. London. W.1 
from whom further Particulars car be 
obtained 
[) NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL Der art- 

MENT OF EDUCATION Applications are 
invited for the One-Year Course ir outh 
Leadership to commence in Octobe 1949 
Candidates must have attained the ace f 

r Oo entry pol the oul 
u e\ of 
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1949 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
WANTED 


SSISTANT Master 
class Preparatory 
for September 
jects and games 

App.y. Heapmaster, Box 92B. 


CAPABLE Woman (57) 
Warden catering. 
accounts, food returns 
post, middie August, 
interests.._Box 80B 
ge gate (man or 
4 London for monthly professional jour- 
nal dealing with agricultural a\d estate 
management subjects Graduate pre. 
ferred. country background and secretarial 
qualifications essential._-Apply, Box 87B 


Py DUCATED lady (40s) desires 
4 outdoor work, gardening, bees, 
combine with domestic 
ility Good accommodation 
BM HTNZ, London, W.C 


| ee January Two highly exp 
Knowledge catering. nursing 
social qualities; at present running 
house Desire similar post or Univ 
hostel, preferably Home Counties 


G ENTLEMAN (28) seeks 
W job. or with author 
blurbwriting shorthand, 
vertising.—Box 100B 

Ge TLEWOMAN (45), exp. hotel mgmt 
W sec. duties, M. of F. Rtns, P.A.Y.E.. 
where 


AND 


required 
School on 
French, 
Resident 


for first- 
N. Wales 
Junior sub- 
Under 40 





a 
coast 


experienced 
housekeeping 
wants responsible 
preferab.e country 


woman) required in 


position 

poultry 
responsi- 
Monomark 


er ng 


pe oa 
ol 






$s Oe 
College 
Box 72B 
book -publishiag 

Exp. reading 
typewriting, ad- 


etc.. own hotel let, seeks cong. post 
oyal service appreciated.—Suggestions 
Box 93B 


} 
] 
| 








23, 1948 


I IEUT.-COLONEL, recently retired from 
4 a Army and with three children 
to educate, seeks Administrative, Secre- 
tarial or Managerial appointment as whole- 
or part-time post to supplement pension. 


JULY 


Age 48, active and healthy Used to _run- 
ning office, typing. etc.. and capable of 
doing or teaching carpentry, supervising 
bui-ding, road, drainage, etc., construction 
Please intimate vacancies to Lr.-Cot 
Sanpers, 7, Duchess Rd., Clifton, Bristol 
(42), experienced cook- 


( FFICER'S widow 

ing, sewing, running house, driving 
car, or secretarial work, desires post where 
daughter 11, at boarding schoo) and son 6 


would be welcome 8S. or Engiand 
preterred Smal! salary accepted for happy 
home Box 68B 
I EQUIRED at once Hostess for country 
house use for boarding student 
apprentices, ten in number, and entertain- 
ing overseas guests Duties indiude taking 
complete charge, rationing and control of 
sta Apply stating age experience, 
qualifications, salaiy required Alterna- 


tively, married couple woud be considered 
Box’ 88B 
‘HORIHAND Tutor 
\ London Secretarial 
also interest current affairs 
giving education and experience 
tion salary required, Bcx 


[a BUCHAN SCHOOL, 
Iste or Man.—Required 
HousexeerinG-Marron for 
munity of 60 and midday 
Some experience desirabe.—Apply imme- 
diately with testimonials and names of 
referees to the Heap MISTRESS. 
y OMAN undergraduate. ex-V.A.D., 
secretarial exp., desires holiday em- 
ployment Anything considered._-Box 94B. 
7OUNG Englishman, recently demobi- 
lised, well educated. desires commercial 
situation necessitating use of French and 
Spanish languages._-Box 67B 


CONCERTS 


-ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


(Pitman’s) 
College: preferably 
Please apply. 
and men. 


required, 


CASTLETOWN, 
in September, 
resident com- 
meal for 120. 





B.B.C. presents 54th Season. 
b'4y AL ALBERT HALL 
uly 24th to Sept. 18th 


NIGHTLY. a 7.30 (Sundays excepted). 
BB MPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Sonductors: 

Str MAtcotm SaRGanTt Basi CAMERON. 
Assoc. Cond.: Stanrorp Rosinson 
3/6 to 76 at Hall (Ken 8212) and 
Agen ~ 2,000 Promenade (seating for 440), 

2-.a silable nightly at doors onl 

ONDON SYMPHONY ORC HESTRA — 
4 Charles rill k went 
Garden Theatre, Sun . at 
30 Songs and ' Bartok, 
Lutyen Hugo Wo:t Mozart Tickets 2/6 
to 10/6 from Theatre 1. 8881), all 
Agents Lynrorp-JoEl 17, Caven Sa 
(Lan. 3591 Pres. by O.0.C. by arr. with 
Rudolph Messel 


THEATRES 

ERCURY (Par. 5700) 

Thurs, Fr 7.0 

ak: a H Sto 4424 
45 


Company otf 
BERNARD 








Intimate Opera. 

x and 80 
2... So. ae 
Mar- 






Sat.. 
Comm, Tu 
Cousins 


TINE, t 7 J 


ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 























r one ear rv 
5 guinea kl B 1low 
to sleep six MILLSTEAD Mar) Bay 
New Romney, Kent 
XFORD, 2 ml. centre Furnished House; 
( 4 bedrs., € bed elec pleasant gardn 
lation Aug. 9-Sept. 15 6 ens. weekly 
Ho.sovurn, Avenham. Chutch Way. IM 
gor ABLE tenants for self-cont 
\ furn. Flat with garage, in coun- 


hse. 7 ml from High Wycombe 


furnished s.-c. Half of House 
large sitting-room; own staircase 
and dressinc room Kitchen, bath- 
and c avatory. electric light 
min. walk Audley End, main 
London to Cambridge.-Oak Cottage, 
Saffron Walden, Essex 


EXHIBITIONS 


RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE —_ 





to bed 
room, h 
garden 15 


line 
Wenden, 


Exhib. of Pntgs awng & Scipt 
Leicester GALLERIES Leica ter Sq 10: 
5.30 Sats. 10- 
ozs yt G we oe Charing Cross 
Rad w LOWERS DOLLS 
LANDSC APES. by Kat he Wiktiams. 9-6 
dly. (ine. Sats.) ur 21st — 





YAR ag fils 84 t 
w Writiam GEaK 
1-134 


1. Recent Painting 8 by 
I EFEVRE 1 
4 


GALLERY 

W 1.—Paintir 

Guman) 1876-1919 
y-1 





Daily. 10- 
DrawiIncs 
GALLERY 28, 
y-18th August 

FURNISHING; 
rniture in present-day setting 
196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 


Old 





reet ’ 

JRESENT 
mod. f 

HEAL'S 


New Bono 
“zs and Drawings 


and Scuprure at 
Bond 


Antique and 





127 


Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien- 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Dr. Joad. Send 
24d. for test lesson and details 
of 8-lesson postal course (needing 
20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS4), 92-3, Great Russell St., 
London. W.C.1. Advt. 


TEMPO 


International Music Review 
STRAWINSKY NUMBER 
Contributors : 


Tamara Karsavina, Cyril 
Beaumont, Henry Boys, Charles 
Stuart, Eric Walter White, etc. 


Price 2/- Ulustrated 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 
295 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : LANgham 2060. 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 
MANKIND'S ONLY HOPE 


An interesting Bible Lecture 











on this Subject wil 
be given at 
CONWAY HALL 
RED LION SQ@., HOLBORN, W.C. 
on 
Sunday, August Ist, 1948, at 6.30 p.m. 


Specker: Mr. F. H. Guard 


ASSOCIATED BIBLE STUDENTS 


All enquiries to 24, Darwin Road, 


Welling, Kent 











« PRESS 


“ Com- 


YOU CAN 
DRAW FOR THE 
Make your Art 
mercial " and earn while 
you learn in your own 
home 
LONDON 


143, Fleet St., 
(Dept. 108) 









ART COLLEGS, 
E.C.4 





SED ICL TOOL EE I, 
HOLIDAY (N 


s DERBYSHIRE 


vauriou iccommodation pended u's ne, 
heerful service Heated swim 00 mn the 
heart o the Peak District ‘dea ‘o amily 
nolidays Te.ms from Mr & ew’ ett 
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LD MASTER DRAWINGS from Lord 
10 Leicester's collection, Holkham Hall. 
\Aets Counct. or Gagart Baran, 4, St. 
James's Square, 8.W.1. 13th to 30th July. 
Mondays to Fridays 10 to 6, Saturday 10 to 
1 Admission free 


THE SPECTATOR, JULY 23, 1948 


RNWALL.—Dormr 
ConA 
few ba = a July. ; 
room, own cinema, 
. . Enodoc Course. 
Club licence. Tel.: 
PAR 





tennis, 
Trebetherick 40 


Hovs* Moret, Rock, 
This delightful hotel has 
Every recreation at 


coves, 
ia” riding. 


Lift 


Vra: OLYMPIAD SPORT IN ART , Howrran, Devon.— 
TEXHIBSHO Victoria and Albert Glorious surroundings. Homely and 
useum, 10-6, Wed. and Sat. 10-10, Sun. | informal atm ere Excellent private 
30-6. July 15th to August 14th, inc. trout Ashing on Otter. Tennis, squash, 
th and 19h Cent. BEDSPREADS. 4 | Pilliands. st Golf and sea near- 

1 collection of early Patchwork, Selreone a | re 
Mess, 196, Tottenham ‘Court, oad, w.1, | Waterloo) —Write or "phone. Honiton Gs 
pate GALLERY. Samue ‘yo Ape _! superbly lovely position 
Memorial Bxnibition until 31st Augus' overlooking the sea and olt p—— Mg. 4 

10-6. Sundays 2-6. ite « Yoin this hotel ts appointed 
rge 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


AXTON HALL.—(Kent Room) Thursday, 
July 29th, 7.30, Vilayat Inayat Khan 
on “ The Sufi's Way of Life.” 
YZECHOSLOVAK Institute, Mon., Jiy. 26, 
6.30 p.m., 6, Belgrave Sq., 8.W.1 Lec- 
ture; ** The Work of the British Council "by 
Mar. Paut Resp, Information Officer, British 
Council 
J ISTEN in to Str Jomn Borp Ofte broad. 
‘4 casting his message on “ Fooo—Tue 
Founpation of Worto Unitr”’ at a compli. 
mentary meeting organised by 
Mational Peace and World Government 
Organisations, Third Programme, July 28th 


Inter- 





at 1040 p.m. and July 30th at 7.20 p.m.— 
or full report apply c.C., 20, Bucking- 
jiam St.. W.C.2 
HOLIDAYS 

Bs French family wish to receive 

English person in Limousin, France. 
Beautiful surroundings. Good food. £2 10s. 
weekly.—pe Dovzon, La Barre, St. Vic- 





turnien, Haute, Vienne. 


OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—We can offer 
ideal holidays in France on inexpen- 


sive lines—12 nights, hotel and fare, from 
#219 11s.—Full rticulars from H. C. 
Nort ano Co., Lrp., 93, Great Titchfield 


St.. London, W.1. 
Sun, Sano.—Poets’ village. Lovely 


A 
’ batiting Small country guest house. 
From 4) gns.—Wras Corracs, Felpham, 
Bognor Regis 


LOUTH DEVON Vicarage. overlooking tidal 
7 estuary. Visitors received. Bathing. boat- 
ing. £5 5s. wk.—BM “4 on — 

= OMMER Holidays at urnemouth. - 
Ss erienced master ig again arrangin 





holidays for boys (and a few girls) 
greparet wry and public school age; also 
Christmas trip to French Alps.—wWrite, 
Rackert, Woodhouse Broadmark Lane, 
Rustington, Sussex. 
TRAVEL 
BRIGHT SUGGESTION.—Why not 
travel to Nice by motor coach and 


avoid tiring night travel? Only £13 10s. 
return from London and no deduction from 


your £35. Out and return any day 
hotels on the Riviera at 12s 6d r day 
full hoard.—Conrours Lrp.. 72, Newman 
Street London W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 8499 
¥ Coach to Nice. Diy. service—no night 
] travel. Rtn fare £13 10s.—Contours 


Lro., 72, Newman St.,W.1, Tel.: Mus. 8499 

LIVER’S Travels for the best escorted 
( or independent Continenta] holidays. 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian 
Dolomites, 38 gns (an amazing holiday: 
mourtains, lakes, horse races, in the land 
of blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 38 
0s; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations 
full board at good hotels. tips, tax, and ex- 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for 


you Write now for Brochure, stating 
country.—11, Suffolk Street. Pal) Mail, 
London, 8.W.1, 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


] ARMOUTH, TY-MYNACH HOTEL.— 
magnificently situated overlooking sea 


and hills and set in spacious garden. A 
Small hotel of quality reputed for the ex- 
cellence of its food and service. Resident 
4 wrietors, Cart. and Mas. D. H. Tromas. 
el.: Barmouth 210 
ARMOUTH —Maring MANSION Private 
Hors. AA and R.A.C. Best posi- 
tion on sea front 35 bedrooms with hot 


and cold running water Brochure on appli. 


ation Resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs 
G. A. Jacxson, Telephone and telegrams 
Barmouth 159 


] ARMOUTH.—Ty'r Craig Castle, a select 

private hotel in excellent position. H 
water and interior spring divans in 
Few bookings available for 
Terms from 
"Phone 


and c 
all bedrooms 
July, August and September. 
25s. per day Write for brochure 
170 
(aati ron BAY. St. Austell, 8 Cornwall | 
—Ctiirr Head Horet Excellently appointed 
and efficient and friendly service. Overlooks 
lovely coast Go. uash, Badminton. 
Tennis, Bathing Sea fishing Own talkie 
Projector Club Licence Tel.: Par 125 
CSELTENHAM —Lituer Broox Horet 
AA.**** RAC. A country house atmo- 
. with a degree of comfort to satisty 
the most discernin Excellent cuisine. 
Lovely situation 200 ft. above town, ad- | 
joining own 18 bole Golf Course. Week-end | 
inner Dance Pully Licensed Riding | 
Stables. Tel: 5861 and 5862 








SS eeesesssssssssteensnsestenssssssesmesnrs ase 
~~ - 


ad 
to tify the most discerning. 
cocktail Tou rts room. 





tresses and bed lights in 
lent cuisine —’Phone 3203 
EstTR00RNE —SrviEWw 


Hard tennis 
huts. Free 


‘ INNERTON. Tel. : 
AES SOURS. yas! VUE oy 

sea-front ectly oppos pier. 
Hot a cold water spri interior mat- 
re rooms 


HOTEL.— 


Excel- 


Hotr..—You 


will not fare better elsewhere for at 


licensed hotel on the front and in the 


front rank the aim of the management is | 


spe Provision of the best 


view has become famed 
Catering, Cellar. Comfort and 
Telephone: Kastbourn, 


RTPIELD 

Drvon.—AA***#, . 5 
in comfort and renowned cuisin 
wines. In own charming grou 
situated 
H™:s MANSARD 

Serves good food and w 
and civilised 


ane aol surroundings, 
morning ee 
ham Court Rd.. W 


Consequently, 


for its 
Courtesy.— 


4870 (three lines). 
HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, s 
R.A.C 


Perfection 
e. Excellent 
nds superbly 


overlooking the sea.—Tel.: 903/4 
RESTAURANT 


ine in quiet 
Open 


‘or 
lunch and tea.—196, Totten. 
4. 


ERE'S a new idea in holidays ! 
FARRINGFoRD HOTEL AND CorrTacss, 
PResuwater, Iste or Wicrr, offer you a 


* country house *’ 
July, August, 
ground of lawns and wood 
sta and downs. Gues 
better things in life will be e 
the food. comfort and service 
weekly —Details from Txos 
Lr. (Dept. FAR/ 


holiday (roo: 
lands 


London, -l, or branche 

COUNTRY CLUB 
Orpington Kent 
vacancies and err rest an 


ms available 


September) against a back- 


bounded by 


ts who appreciate the 


rented by 
From ns 
Son 


Coox anp , 
1/V). Berkeley Street, 
3. 


Tubbenden 
has a few 
d relaxation 


With good food and wines to all those de- 


siri 
lightful 

ANAGER. Orpington 833 
ONDON.—Broose House 
Nearest station Chancery 


comfortable accommoda 


surroundings —’Phon, 


Hotet, 


in de- 
RESIDENT 


E.C.1 
Good 


tion 


Lane 


food, central Position for Olympic Games, 
u 


amusements, theatres and a 
in @ quiet square. 
week. inclusive 


Terms trom 


sight-seeing, 
£4 48. a 


N=48 EXMOUTH. Kwarre Cross Hore. 


One of the 
S. Devon has a few 
Summer. 28 acres grounds. E 
over sea and estuary. Licer 
Exmouth 3643. 


NO8TH CURRY .—Tavunton 
AN Resiwentiat Cius (licensed 
authors, artists, musicians: 
welcomed. Own theatre and 
reach of Quantock Hills and 
Book now for summer 
house party 
ORTHMINSTER 
Cornwall Perfect 
grounds. immediately above 
Comfort, good food 
m. nm at this noted 
Full partics from 
Manageress Tel.: 321 
Reva HOTEL 
Lovely gardens 


- OWN produce. Good b 
Bridge. Brochure on request 
YHE tfect holiday awa! 


ATHOLL Patacs Horst, Pitto 
Tennis, Dancing 
the North.—Telegrams, Palace 


Ts 

On a weli-earned holiday 
to do yourself well 

at The Cavendish on 
First-class service and cuisine. 
in: ev Toom. Cocktail bar 
bury'’s orchestra 


° Churchman) 


has now reopen 
& Warm hotei 
water in every 

D REACH 


Radiat 


hills around. Own 


most beautiful 
vacancies 


sandy 
and excellent 


Shaftesbury, | 
all amenities, excellent 


hotels in 
through 
xquisite view 
ised. 





TaccHomo 
) for actars, 
others also 
farm; easy 
sea, riding 


and Christmas 


HOTEL, sT 
Position, 


IVES 
in own 
beach 
service 

Fully 
Bausa, 


hotel. 
Mrs. 


Dorset. 


us services 


Tel.; 162 
ts you_ at 
cury. Golf, 


On main railway line to 


Pitlochry, 


CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— 


you deserve 


Enjoy every comfort 
the Grand Parade. 


Telephone 
Jack Pad- 


xcellent train service, 


bours from ictoria Proprietors: 
imm's Ltd.—Terms on application to the 
MANAGER Tel.: East- 


bourne 2740. 

‘WE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, 
Good food, 
or and hot | 


soft 














| 


room | 
HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— 
It's heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside 
a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded 
boats. Modern comfort 


| 


throughout Good and varied menus 
ew vacancies July and Sept.—Tel.- 288 
Y CASTLE. Isle of Mull, Scot- 
land Fully licensed Large Gardens, 
Home Farm. All country life facilities. 
Under the Proprietor’s persona! supervision 
Brochure on application Tel.: Craig- 
nure 6 
VV 4YFARERS RESTA ANT Cars 
CONTINENTALE and S..-x Ba 20, ; 
Granville Place, Orchard St. W.!. MAYfair 
512 Between Mount Royal an Selfridges 
m liam, till ll p.m, Tr os able 
for dinner. Luncn and Duss 5/. (No 
house charges). Renowned ice our excellent 
cuisine and pastric’ from our own bakery 


Private parties catered for 


! 





rlOTEL 


o 


S) 


Recommended 





“lama 


part of all that I have met.”’ 
Copies o 


the 1948 edition of my hardy 
annual “ Let's Halt Awhile,’’ price 6s., 
are now available at leading booksellers. 
Profusely illustrated it describes some 
450 of the really good botels of Great 
Britain and Ireland, If your bookseller has 
sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 
Price 65. 6d. post free. 


Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED 
COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 
offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis 
(expert tuition available); rough shooting; 
Salmon and Trout Fishing tn the district; 
and a standard of comfort and catering 
that is all too rare. Booklet with pleasure. 
Tel.: Gobion 268. 


ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL 
On the road to Glencoe and on the King’s 
Cross-Fort William line. By night sleeper 
can be with us in the heart of the 
Highlands in time for a second breakfast. 
Plenty of good country fare, 
lovely scenery, Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
Stalking and Climbing. 


BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. 
In the “ KEY” Position. Buses pass the 
grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf 
Course One minute’s walk of Bourne- 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. 
Special reduced terms for Residents. 
Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333. 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 
clative of a Country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172. 


BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air 
and food, comfortable accommodation All 
these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one 
of Cornwall's leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. 
Very suitable for who need to be 
within easy dail Squash 
Tennis, Billiards, Club Cocktail 
Room. Monthly Dance and catering that 
makes every meal an occasion. Resident 
Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560 


DOWNDERRY. Torpoint, §. 
THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A comfortable. 
20-roomed hotel in one of the sunniest 
corners of Cornwall, within easy reach of 
Plymouth. Children particularly welcome 
Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, invites 
your enquiries. (Full for August.) Tel. 240. 


EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
HOTEL. A_ well-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction and charm. Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands, running water and telephone all 
bedrooms Club licence. Tel West 
Wittering 3228. 


ENGLEFIELD 

LODGE HOTEL 
from responsibilities. 

h and c and gas 
gardens and good food. 
miles Egham Station buses and Green 
Line coaches pass door. Tel Egham 359 


Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious position, 
extensive private park and gardens, over- 
looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, Archery, 
Riding, Golf, Fishing Highest standard 
catering. Home produce. Supreme com- 
fort Open all year. Apply for terms. 
Resident Director. Tel.: Exmouth 3072 


FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. For air 
that braces, sun that tans, cooking that 
pleases and _ cocktails that cheer: for 
nights of bilss and days of fulness A 
first-class hotel for long or short holidays. 
Sunny, sheltered position Fully licensed 
Tel. 2850 

Nr. HONITON, Devon. 
HOTEL. Charming country 
bought by the nation for Lord Nelson 
Homely atmosphere and great comfort 
700 feet up with really magnificent views 


Cornwall. 


GREEN, Surrey. THE 
for residence or a break 
All rooms fitted 
fires Beautiful 
London only 20 


HEMBURY FORT 
house once 


Ashley Coarse 


MARLOW, The m MPLEA 
ANGLER HOTEL, situated on Ries 
Thames’s most beautiful Weir, offers 
level cuisine, service and comfort wa 
Private bathrooms available, 31 miles 
London, 8 Henley; 10 Asc 

MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. A sey 
bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, — 
the Resident Owners aim at the highest 
Standards of Catering and Comfort Zs 
comfortable holiday headquarters for 
Fepecr and the sea. From 7 Sulneag 
el. . 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. 

Sands, bracing air and plenty of sunshing, 
Stay at THE GRAND (Tel. 190), 
from _ Easter to Octo Tr, OF at 
MANOR HOUSE, open all the year r 

~ famous for food, wines and service, 
el. 9. 


NEWQuAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. AA, 
4 Star. Open all the year. A mild 
climate. Enfoyable any time. An h 
where there is always Something to 
billiards, bridge, dancing 18-hole 
course adjoining. Good and well. 
Stocked cellars, attractive cocktall bar, 
Central heating. Tel. 2211. 

NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR 
HOTEL. The Sunny Sussex Coast is 
enticing, especially with this Coun 
House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as ona’s 
base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. 
Own riding stables Hard tennis court, 
Dancing, Golf. Licensed. From 7 gna 
Tel.: Ninfleld 330 


NORTH DEVON. WCODFORD BRIDGE 


HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Hols- 
worthy, offers attractive terms, good 
food, every comfort and cheerful service 


in the atmosphere of a Country House, 
Rough shooting 5 miles of good trout 
fishing 


PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 


PULBOROUGH, Sussex. By the South 
Downs. CHEQUERS 1_hr. London, 20 
mins. coast, nr. station. Unusual comfort. 
Old-world charm Delightful location, 
Farm and garden produce, varied and 
appetising meals (invariably commended). 
Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding, 


fishing, lovely walks. Admirable centre, 
good bus services Licensed. Tel.: Pul- 
borough 86 

RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 


HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 6 gns with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. DAISH’S. That 
famous English Hostelry provides Food, 
Wine, Comfort and Courtesy in the 
traditional style of yore, at all seasons, 
Dancing, Golf, Riding. Mine Host, George 
Spencer. Tel. 2274 (all rooms) 
SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
Personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sanders, 
offers comfort and good catering in @ 
pitturesque resort famed for the mildness 
of its climate. Tel. 90 

SWANAGE, Dorset. GRAND HOTEL 


Modern luxury hotel. 85 bedrooms, mostly 
facing sea and south. Fully licensed cock- 
tail bar, dancing, perfect cuisine Lift. 
Garage. ePrivate access to beach. Tel.; 
Swanage 2245. 


THURLESTONE, 8S. DEVON. 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully 


‘THURLE- 
licensed 


Seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 


Stone 382, 383, 384 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 








Hard tennis courts. Riding and fishing 
available. Wonderful food. Own garden the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in & 
and farm produce. Proprietors Count and Acres of Park Land 30 miles from London 
Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34. and the Coast Pully licensed First- 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural charm ball-room Pree If on own sporting 
of the famous old A ae | BOWL a at 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
Lanreath, is the making of a late holi ay 
Thetr good food, modern conveniences and VENTNOR, I.w. ROYAL HOTEL ™ = 
comfort also help. Tel.: Lanreath 218. sunshine, and perfect comfort. ac 
full south. Sheitered gardens in view 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- the sea. Manageress: Miss Story. Te. 
don’s Country House Hotel half-hour from 186. Trust Houses, Limited. 
City and West End. Residential accommo- 7 
dation for long or short stays Many WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND BOTs. 
rooms with private baths, all with Post- Facing south-west with gardens o A. 
Office telephones. Hard tennis court. Golf water’s edge One_of the fines’ = for 
course adjoining Fully lcensed From for the Lakes Good arrangements 
gens. E. Victor, Managing Director. car hire Tel. 49 _ Manageress 
Tel.: Hendon 1456. Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited. 
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